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EGYPT. 


| in WOLSELEY’S conception of the dash across the 
Desert to Metemneh and Sir Hersert Stewart's 
execution of it have been justified by a success which even 
— sparing of strong language may call brilliant. 

bably no one possessed of a little reason and a little 
experience of matters military shared in the panic as to the 
safety of the expedition which, at the end of last week and 
the beginning of this, was got up with no intelligible excuse 
except that the habit of daily and almost hourly telegrams 
has made the public a spoilt child in the matter of news. It 
was to the last degree improbable that, when General 
Stewart had once ad from Abu Klea, news would 
cross the Bayuda Desert until he had attained at least the 
middle term of his adventurous journey. He attained it 
within a week from his first battle and victory. The 
Maupi’s men again met and heavily defeated, a junction 
effected with troops from Khartoum, a strong position on 
the Nile fortified, Metemneh and Shendy turned and rendered 
ef no importance, and the acting General of the expedi- 
tionary force on his way up the river to join Gorpon—these 
bald propositions sum up the achievements of the advanced 
oul of Lord WotsELEy’s army since we last wrote of 
them. It is impossible to exaggerate the change in the 
situation during this week. Last Saturday General Gorpon 
was still in the enchanted castle, inaccessible, or at least 
unapproached, by his rescuers. The junction of the Khartoum 
garrison with the expedition and Sir Cuartes Wison’s 
embarkation for Khartoum itself amount, with the excep- 
tion of the possible results of evil accident, to the joining of 
the hands of Generals Gorpon and Wo.sgtey. Like the 
first step in this remarkable success, the succeeding steps 
have not been taken with impunity. The severe wound 
ef Sir Herpert Srewart, the deaths of Lord Sr. 
Vincent among soldiers, and of Mr. Cameron and Mr. 
HERBERT among civilians, are only the most prominent of 
a considerable list of casualties ; though the actual fighting 
since the 17th is reported as less severe than that at Abu 
Klea. But the exertion, the want of sleep, the harassing 
sojourn in rough lagers under fire, and the sense of jeopardy 
which must have prevailed till the cultivated belt was fairly 
reached, and the force, then reduced to less than a thousand 
men, once more touched its communications at the Nile, 
must have made the whole performance as trying as it is 
creditable. 

Unless some unforeseen contretemps occurs, the concen- 
tration at Gubat and the advance by the river on Khartoum 
ought to be matters simply of care and time. It is by no 
means improbable that there will be some stiff fighting 
at Khartoum itself, and General Earur’s column is also not 
unlikely to encounter heavy work in its journey by Berber. 
But the risks—the “ foolhardy” risks, according to some 
persons whose wish was no doubt father to the thought, 
and others whose ignorance gave their thought a more 
respectable parentage—have ceased to exist. The tactics of 
the later marches have, as a matter of course, been unfavour- 
ably criticized, but, as it seems, with very little justice. The 
failure of the night march to surprise the Arabs mattered 
little, because the march had for first object less the sur- 
prise of the enemy than the covering of the distance towards 
the Nile. The arrangement of the zariba, with a small 
independent fort lying out, was excellently planned and 
very successful. In the actual fighting no fault was.made, 
and the severe wound of the General does not seem to have 


caused more than unavoidable delay. The only weak spot 
is the reconnaissance in force to Metemneh, which was 
unnecessary, and gave some shadowy impression of a check. 
Metemneh, as matters stand, will pretty certainly empty it- 
self. The desert is now bridged bya line of posts from Korti 
to Gubat ; the upper river and the high road to Khartoum 
is commanded by the steamers in communication with the 
expedition, and the loop by Berber, which is still in the rebel 
power, is being slowly covered by General Earuz, who will 
either distract the attention of the enemy opposing him in 
that quarter or else advance unopposed by them. If the 
authorities (as the despatch of troops to Souakim seems to 
indicate) have made up their minds to undertake the last, 
and not the least important, part of the task which they 
have so long shunned—the clearing of the Souakim-Berber 
route—there will be nothing left to do except to complete 
methodically and diligently a well-planned campaign, to take 
care that no sudden outburst of fanaticism and daring 
brings about a check, and finally and chiefly to gather in the 
solid fruits of so much blood, so much treasure, and so much 
anxiety. Unluckily, this last is still the most doubtful 
point of the whole matter, and the only available con- 
solation is still what it was last week. Every skirmish, 
every death, every wound, is a fresh appeal to Englishmen 
not to allow these efforts and sufferings to be fruitless and 
thankless. 

At no recent time, probably, has such a singular ignorance 
as to important public transactions prevailed as that which 
now prevails in reference to the exact terms of the English 
rejoinder to the French reply on Egyptian finance. The 
most opposite assertions have been confidently and even 
passionately advanced, and the clear inference is that there 
is no real knowledge on the subject outside a circle pro. 
bably not much wider than the Cabinet itself. The loud 
wailings and, on the part of a very small minority of 
Radicals, the somewhat modified congratulations over the 
supposed readmission of France to a share in a Dual Control, 
seem to ignore in a very curious fashion the simple fact 
that the supposed engagement of the Cabinet is one which 
the Cabinet is powerless to make. No English Ministry 
can guarantee nine millions of money, or nine five-pound 
notes, in whole or in part, without the assent of Par- 
liament. This would not affect, of course, the second 
article of the reported capitulation by which a com- 
mittee of inquiry is conditionally accepted at the end of 
two years. But, mischievous and scandalous as such an 
acceptance would be, it would not be an irremediable mis- 
chief. The irremediable mischief in any of the forms in 
which it is now threatened requires an Act of Parliament, 
or at least an Act of Indemnity, to accomplish it; and that 
considerably alters the situation. The servility of the pre- 
sent majority in the House of Commons is no doubt unex- 
ampled, and has stood many trials. But the Parliament 
itself is approaching its end; and a consciousness that the 
time is short, together with other very obvious considera- 
tions, are likely to have a beneficial effect even on an organi- 
zation so flabby as the conscience of the average Glad- 
stonian. Besides, if any one will take the trouble to 
examine the expression of public opinion, he will see that 
the country is in no mood for “backing down.” Searcely 
can one or two Applets of extreme uncompromising 
Radicalism make their voices heard in favour of handing 
over the conquests of the men who conquered at Abu Klea 
as a solatium to the men who were beaten at Kelung. The 
robust Liberalism of the provinces is fully as decided on 
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this point as the weakly Liberalism of the 
possible—it is not at all improbable that if Mr. GLapsToNnE 
and his colleagues have elaborated some scheme of mere 
procrastination, if they have simply put off surrender 
instead of surrendering, they may escape an absolutely 
hostile vote. It is possible that if the Opposition, as it un- 
fortunately shows some signs of doing, indulges in reckless 
blame without having the facts before it, sufficient party 
spirit may be flogged up to make the drudges of self-abase- 
ment in the House of Commons consent to go through once 
more their task of grovelling at Mr. Giapstone’s feet. To 
speak frankly, the past conduct of the Egyptian campaign 
by the leaders of the Opposition and by some Opposition 
journals does not inspire us with any great hope of wiser 
strategy. But at last, after incomprehensible slackness, 
and thanks in no small degree to the exploits of Sir 
Hersert Stewart, public opinion in England seems to 
be taking on itself in regard to the Egyptian matter one 
of those slow yet capricious, honourable though hardly 
rational, or at least reasoned, moods of doggedness which 
make political conduct or misconduct on the part of in- 
dividuals immaterial, and oblige Parliament and Ministers 
alike to do what they are told. It is true that there now 
exists, with opportunities for expressing itself hitherto un- 
enjoyed, a certain body of distinctly unhealthy public 
opinion. But we should be very loth to believe that 
the majority of Englishmen, whether they are fools or 
not, are enemies of their country. No man who is not 
an enemy of his country, unless, as may be the case in 
a very few instances, he is completely and honestly blinded 
by some special craze, political or other, can be in favour of 
the surrender by England of rights won with English lives. 
Among those so blinded we must apparently rank Mr. 
Bricut, who took occasion on Thursday night to talk to his 
Birmingham audience the thrice-exploded cant of forty years 
ago as to Colonies and Foreign Possessions, to ridicule the 
maintenance of an efficient navy, and to sneer by implica- 
tion at the gallantry of the troops in Egypt. Whether we 
must rank Mr. CHAMBERLAIN likewise is not quite clear; 
but it is evident that the saner feeling of the country will 
have to manifest itself decidedly in order to secure his sup- 
port. Still, there is for the present no cause for despondency. 
As it will be nearly impossible for Mr. GLapsTonE again to 
play the card of home agitation which saved him last year, 
there is some chance of the truth about Egypt being brought 
home by the blood of Abu Klea and its sequel. 


THE DYNAMITERS, 


T seems to be generally acknowledged that the crimes 
of last Saturday have brought the conduct of the 
cowardly scoundrels who plot against children and sightseers 
under a somewhat new light in public, and not merely 
English public, opinion. There is no need to argue the 
question whether this advancement of opinion, as it were 
by accident, is wholly reasonable. There is no essential or 
really important difference of complexion between the deeds 


capital. It is | 


of last Saturday and a dozen other similar actions. But _ 


that a change has taken place is absolutely certain. Not 
only do we find in England Radical journals which have 
been wont at least to coquette with the fad for abolishing 
capital punishment altogether, urging with some relish 
that it will probably be quite possible to hang Saturday’s 
criminals if they can be caught, but we find the American 

islature busy with well-intended, if not perhaps abso- 
lutely well-planned, measures for satisfying the feeling of 
conscience which has been awaked on the other side of 
the water. We find, too, European journals of ultra-Liberal 
and by no means Anglophile tendencies sympathizing with 
England. These two last things are well, though they 
are rather of ornamental than of real im ce. We 
are very grateful for the legislative activity of our Ame- 
rican friends, and it would be ungracious to observe, 
except in passing, first, that their exertions come rather 
late, and, secondly, that these exertions are not altogether 
wisely directed. By the same telegraphic budget which 
brings details of the progress of the Anti-Dynamite Bill we 
learn that an American-lrish paper has been publishing and 
discussing a plan for simultaneously setting on fire the chief 
London squares. It is not probable that rents will go down 
in consequence ; but it is permissible to point out that the 

ing of the measures now before the Federal and State 

islatures would be entirely powerless to check or to 


punish this kind of invitation to crime. For the sym- | 


pathy of Continental Europe, with the notable and natural 
exceptions of the Panslavist organs of Russia, we are again 
unfeignedly grateful; but the consideration of this and 
similar matters must not be allowed to interfere with the 
much more important consideration how to check and 
punish these monstrous crimes by our own power and on 
our own responsibility. It has always been maintained 
here that this is the root of the matter; it has certainly 
not ceased to be the root of the matter because some of 
our good friends abroad have abandoned the rather singular 
construction which they seem hitherto to have placed on the 
term friendship. 

We deal elsewhere with the aspect of the matter which 
concerns the police. The present purpose is rather with the 
means of punishing the actual offenders, when caught, and 
the question how to deal with certain other offenders 
who can be caught exactly when it pleases the British 
public and its rulers. We shall be generous in the appli- 
cation of the laws of causation to the crime of Saturday, 
though Mr. Cartyte’s famous outburst as to the real 
culprits in the matter of the crimes of the French Revo- 
lution is here very much in place. In acertain dread Court 
of supernal equity the persons most guilty of the fright and 
pain, the loss and damage, of last Saturday might perhaps 
turn out to be neither Irish-American desperadoes nor even 
Irish agitators and members of Parliament. That point, 
however, shall be waived. In reference to the two classes 
of persons who are most directly chargeable with the com- 
mission of these crimes or with their non-detection, the 
clumsiness of English methods of detecting guilt seems to be 
on the whole less culpable than the weakness of English 
public opinion, and with it of the English judicature 
and executive, in dealing with guilt when detected. For 
many years it has been the English practice to put a 
premium on what are falsely called political crimes. We 
have watered down high treason into something called 
treason-felony, and in sentencing convicted criminals for 
treason-felony and its kindred group of offences we have 
watered down punishment to a point where it has scarcely 
any terrors. So imbecile has been our conduct in this 
matter, that there are at this moment men who but a 
few years since were convicted of crimes for which even 
in the last generation they would have deservedly adorned 
the gallows, who are now unconditionally, or with insig- 
nificant conditions, free, who talk and write what they 
please in England itself, and who with impunity as great 
as their insolence, dilate on the hardships of English 
Bastilles, and the excusable resentment of those who have 
suffered those hardships. The fact that the conspirators 
do not always or often actually take life—a fact which 
is in reality the measure of their cowardice only, not of 
their guilt—determines the character of their punishment, 
and it is pretty certain that the authors of one of the most 
daring and diabolical crimes of the century—the murder of 
Lord FrepericK CavENDISH and Mr. BurkE—would have 
had their lives spared if accident had prevented their crime 
from being completed. There are at this moment serving 
the same terms of imprisonment, and treated with the same 
indulgence as a luckless clerk who has in dread of ruin 
forged his employer’s name, or a manslayer whose guilt 
accrued in asingle moment of perhaps provoked passion, men, 
and not a few men, who deliberately planned crimes which 
might, and if more boldly carried out must, have carried 
death and misery to scores of innocent persons. A letter 
in the St. James’s Gazette of Monday, with the well-known 
signature “ II,” pointed out that an existing statute of com- 
paratively modern date makes the attempt on the Tower a 
capital crime. Perhaps the status of Westminster as a 
Royal palace might, properly examined, be found to facili- 
tate sharp measures in a similar way. But what is really 
wanted is not a legal knife sufficiently sharp to shear the 
heads of these vermin, but hands determined enough to 
press the knife home. Had the rougher common sense— 
we do not say the less humane laws—of our grandfathers 
been in exercise during the Fenian outbreaks of fifteen 
or twenty years ago, it is extremely improbable that these 
dynamite outrages would ever have been heard of. Had 
Irish crime recently been treated as high treason (and in 
almost every case it could have been so treated with no 
more than a righteous straining of the law), the windows of 
Westminster Hall would at this moment be intact, and the 
hapless girls who made holiday at the Tower would be safe 
and sound. 

There is, however, yet another point on which public 
opinion needs a tonic. When the intelligent commander of 
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an occupied district in war is confronted with enemies who 
behave like our dynamiters, he knows perfectly well what 
todo. He takes suitable hostages, and hangs one or twe 
every time his friends the enemy misconduct themselves. 
That of course is an extreme case. But a case in exactly 
the same line of thought, if not requiring exactly similar 
measures, ts itself at the present moment. We have 
abundant hostages for Irish behaviour in the prominent 
Irish agitators. It is said that they know nothing of these 
crimes, which may or may not be the case. But what is 
undoubtedly the case is that the organization over which they 
preside, whether it is or is not able to stop the murderous 
mischief now going on, has at its disposal ample means of 
‘bringing the actors in that mischief to justice. If men whose 
names are on every one’s lips were to lift their little fingers, 
if the agitating priests in Ireland were to so much as wink, 
every agent in last Saturday’s crimes would be in the hands 
of the police to-morrow. In such a case he who hinders not 
causes, We are, as has been said, glad that American feel- 
ings of international responsibility have been stirred to 
action, and we think it not ungracious to accompany the ex- 

ion of gladness with the reflection that it might have 
Sones desis a Tittle sooner. But sometimes it must seem to every 
fair-minded Englishman slightly unreasonable to objurgate 
America for nct restraining her Forps and her O’Donovan 
Rossas when we let agitators of every rank, from Mr. 
ParneEtt to the riffraff of the Irish Town Councils, rave 
or insinuate as they please ; when, despite our perfect know- 


ledge that these men could break up the whole gang if they 


chose, we tolerate their toleration and wink at their con-— 
_had heard of Lord Rocxincnam or Lord TempLe may 


nivance. Who is to help us if we will not help ourselves? 
and how shall we help ourselves so long as we condone in- 
citement, ignore accomplices, accessories before and after 
the fact, and treat the very criminals themselves when 
caught with a ridiculous and disastrous leniency ? 


MR. TREVELYAN'S IDEAS. 


R. TREVELYAN has a just reputation for general 
ability, and his Irish administration has proved his 
practical capacity and courage. It remains to be seen 
whether he possesses the rare gift of political wisdom ; and 
the doubt is not solved by his latest speech. A Liberal 
Club or Reform Club at Liverpool had a sufficient excuse 
for asking Mr. TrEvELYAN to dinner in his official conuexion 
with the Duchy of Lancaster ; but, after the lapse of a week, 
the entertainment would scarcely have required notice if Mr. 
TREVELYAN had not been the only Cabinet Minister who has 
spoken in public since Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Sir CHARLES 
Dixge delivered their audacious manifestoes. It would seem 
either that Mr. Trevetyan has not heard of their appeals to 
popular cupidity or that he attaches no importance to the 
alarming declarations of his colleagues. His exuberant 
spirits were undisturbed by any recollection of revolutionary 
menaces at home or dangerous international complications. 
He complained that “for the last ten years the war of 
“ criticism with regard to foreign and colonial politics has 
“ been so incessant” that the domestic side of national life 
has been less written and talked about than it deserves. It 
is true that disgrace and disaster have been deeply felt out- 
side the Cabinet, if not within its sacred precincts ; but it 
might have been thought that the Franchise Bill and the 
Redistribution Bill had: made noise enough in last Septem- 
ber and October. Mr. Trevetyan’s enviable temperament 
seems to be proof against all the causes of anxiety which at 
present trouble less happily constituted minds. While he 
shuts his ears to the roar of discussion on South Africa, on 
Egypt, and on Afghanistan, he cheers himself by reflections 
which would produce an exactly opposite effect on any other 
Englishman, It seems that alone among his contempor aries 
Mr. Trevetyan has “ within the last few months often 
“ thought with pleasure on the contrast between the fortune 
“of Mr. Giapstone and that of the only other man who 
“ stands in the same rank with himself in the Parliamentary 
“history of this country.” the younger Prrr, 
and Peet might well claim at least equal Parliamentary rank 
with Mr. GLapstTone; but it appears that Mr. Treve.yan 
speaks of CHATHAM. 

The same contrast has perhaps occurred to a few other 
students of political history, but scarcely with the result of 
confirming their complacent satisfaction with the present state 
of affairs. It is true that in his later years CoaTHam was 
personally less prosperous than Mr. Guiapstone ; but his 
great administration witnessed the creation of the English 


' system the officious intervention of election- 


Empire in India and the final expulsion of French power 
from the North American continent. Mr. Guapsrons’s 
conduct of foreign policy will be remembered by the base 
capitulation of Majuba, by the imbecile and ruinous vacilla- 
tion of Ministerial policy in Egypt, by the total isolation of 
England in Europe, and perhaps by graver miscarriages which 
may be now impending. It is perhaps consolatory to know 
that one member of Mr. GLapstone’s party and of his Cabinet, 
who is, however, not responsible for past blunders, thinks 
with pleasure on the present degradation as compared with 
the glorious past. He boasts,indeed, that Mr. GLapsTone has 
conferred on England a new Constitution, but the nature 
and tendency of the boon have yet to be disclosed. In 
CuaTHam’s time the connexion between liberty and pro- 
perty was deemed to be so obvious that it had become pro- 
verbial. Mr.CHamper.atin’s devotion to liberty is illus- 
trated by his demand of a ransom to be paid for the enjoy- 
ment of property. Mr. Trevetyan is too well informed to 
believe, with Mr. Brien, that history began at the date of 
the Reform Bill or of the Corn Law League, but his re- 
searches have lately led him to strange conclusions. He not 
long since ridiculed the tciumphant war which was con- 
ducted by CuatTHam as an ill-judged struggle for the appro- 
priation to Austria or to Prussia of a paltry German 
province. He now implies that the chief claim of the 
great Minister to the gratitude of his countrymen was 
founded on his occasional advocacy of some scheme of Par- 
liamentary reform. It is something that a Liberal should 
wish, at the cost of a bold fiction, to preserve a sense of 
historical continuity. Those of the Liverpool Radicals who 


perhaps have been gratified by the thought that in eating 
and drinking in honour of their guest they were maintaining 
the traditions of a borough-owning and exclusive aristocracy. 
That Mr. Coppen accomplished the objects of the Pro- 
tectionist Whigs of the eighteenth century was a startling 
proposition. 

Mr. TREVELYAN’s anticipations are as ine as his 
reminiscences are cheerful. He evidently deludes himself 
by the fallacy that the country can henceforth have no 
unwise or unrighteous Government, unless it prefers to be 
unwisely and unrighteously governed. The country in the 
first clause of the sentence means the whole community ; in 
the second clause it represents the mere numerical majority. 
The opponents of promiscuous suffrage believe that the 
multitude is likely to govern unwisely and unrighteously in 
the pursuit of its own supposed interest. Mr. Treve.tyan 
would probably admit that the Reign of Terror was a time 
of unwise and unrighteous government, yet the Convention 
and the Committee of Public Safety followed their career of 
murder, in the name and with the passive assent of the 
people or the most numerous class. If half of the population 
and a fraction were to reduce to slavery or to kill the other 
moiety short of the same fraction, the country of which Mr. 
TREVELYAN speaks would have approved of the questionable 
P “ People” who, as Mr. TREVELYAN truly says, 
“are afraid lest Liberal policy should tend towards con- 
“ fiscation and communism ” will scarcely be reassured by 
his vague guarantee for a just exercise of irresponsible 
power. “ That,” says Mr. Trevetyan, “ will never be 
“the Liberal policy as long as the Liberal party con- 
“tinues to represent what is good and honest in all 
“ranks of society,” but if a majority of CuamBERLAINS 
and Jesse and THorotp RoceErses, are re- 
turned to Parliament under Mr. Grapstone’s new Con- 
stitution, society may be overthrown, because what is good 
and honest in all ranks of society will not be repre- 
sented. It is perhaps natural that the early champion of 
household suffrage should exult in the attainment of his 
object. It is difficult to judge whether his mention of con- 
fiscation and communism indicates a latent doubt whether 
he had not failed to appreciate some of the elements of the 
question. The Restitution Bill is alone a significant com- 
ment on the system which was to render unwise and un- 
righteous government impossible. It would appear that 
Mr. TREVELYAN is not an unqualified admirer of the modern 
organization of the Caucus. His argument against Propor- 
tional Representation was in some degree founded on the 
sound principle that any arrangement which increases the 
power of wire-pullers is so far objectionable. The scrutin 
de liste which he condemns facilitates more than any other 
and of 
the Caucus. The same result will follow from the addition 
of two millions of voters to a constituency which was already 
large enough. 
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Mr. Trevetyan’s effusive congratulations might have 
been unpleasantly disturbed if he had happened to remember 
one provision of the Franchise Act, in which he had cordi- 
ally concurred. He may perhaps have but an inaccurate 
recollection of the history of CuaTHam; but he certainly 
has not forgotten Mr. Parnett. From the beginning of 
his speech to the end Mr. TreveLYAN made no mention of 
Ireland. While the controversy lasted he took occasion to 
declare that he would neither have supported the Bill nor 
remained in office if the measure had been confined to Great 
Britain. This was, indeed, but a choice of evils and perils ; 
but it is strange that the Minister who for two years 
grappled boldly with Irish disaffection should be blind to 
the danger of handing over nearly the whole representation 
of the country to the enemies of the English Government 
and nation. Perhaps he holds that Ireland cannot have an 
unwise and unrighteous Government, unless the Irish wish 
to be unwisely and unrighteously governed. The proposition 
is not more frivolous or more barren in its application to 
Ireland than to England and Scotland ; but it is notorious 
that Mr. Parne.t and the powerful body which he commands 
deliberately wish that their country should be unrighteously 
governed. The farmer is, according to Mr. ParNELL, to be 
released from the burden of rent ; and his threats are more 
likely to take early effect than the similar warnings of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. An after-dinner orator, even if he is a 
Cabinet Minister, may perhaps be excused for avoiding as 
far as possible disagreeable topics; but there is a certain 
anomaly in an unqualified eulogy on a measure of which the 
most important part is necessarily left without notice. 

The best part of Mr. TreveLyan’s speech, though perhaps 
not the most acceptable to his audience, expressed without 
affectation of concealment his preference for members of the 
House of Commons who are recommended by family and 
fortune. Several representatives of Whig houses are still 
diligently engaged in sawing off between themselves and 
the stem the boughs on which they and their equals have 
hitherto had the privilege of sitting. A cadet of a great 
ducal house, who owes his seat in Parliament to his name, 
was loud while the clamour lasted in his denunciation of 
the House of Lords. According to Mr. Trevetyan, the 
young men of fashion who had seats in his first Parliament 
migrated, with few exceptions, to the Cave of Adullam. 
Twenty years later they have steadily supported a more 
suicidal measure than Mr. Giapstone’s or Mr. 
Reform Bill. One inference might be that they are now 
supervised by Caucuses, and that they have consequently 
forfeited the independence which they exhibited in 1866. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Trevetyan has good reason for wish- 
ing against hope that the natural opponents of democracy 
may have some representation in the reformed House of 
Commons. 


THE DETECTIVES. 


: —— outrages follow one another, and differ more 
or less; but there is one point they have in common. 
They are all carried out with fair success as far as the police 
are concerned. They have also one pretty uniform conse- 
quence. For days after they have happened we hear of 
“clues” in the hands of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, that remarkable Government office which investigates 
with untiring zeal, if all tales be true, but which somehow 
finds out so little. Paragraphs appear in the papers, confi- 
dences are made to reporters, and bills are posted up giving 
descriptions and offering rewards. There is much running 
to and fro, or show of running to and fro, and wonderful 
vigilance is displayed. Then the hubbub dies down, and 
nobody has been caught. It would be at least superficially 
unfair to prophesy that the explosions of last Saturday are 
going to have the usual inane consequences. They happened 
only a few days ago, and it may possibly turn out that some- 
thing effectual is being done. It is even probable that a 
clue has at last been got hold of which is not a mere Jack-o’- 
lantern. Still, we are only too likely to see another instance 
of useless police activity. Such show of success in catching 
the criminals as has been attained was mainly the work of 
the military guard at the Tower, who shut the gates, and 
was well nigh fortuitous as far as the police is concerned. 
Every fair-minded man will of course draw distinctions in 
speaking of the behaviour of the force. The constables in 
uniform and on open duty generally behave well. The two 
who were so badly hurt in Westminster Hall, for instance, 
behaved with the bravery commonly displayed by their 


comrades in tackling armed burglars. Want of courage is 
not the fault charged against the police. When they have 
to deal with a manifest danger, they do it as stoutly as their 
countrymen who are fighting under Stewart. Where they 
fail is when vigilance before the fact, sagacity, and secresy 
are required. The successes are gained by the constables 
who patrol the streets. It is the Criminal Investigation 
Department which scores the failures. 


All this points to the existence of some very serious 
defects in the force. Two years of continuous failure can 
scarcely be accounted for by accident or want of power. 
Nobody denies that our legal system does give an advantage 
to the more crafty kind of criminal, and there is undoubtedly 
a growing feeling in favour of giving the authorities ex- 
tended powers. It must also be acknowledged that some 
important captures have been made since the explosion at 
the Local Government Board Office. These, however, have 
been due to the activity and intelligence of the provincial 
police. When every allowance has been made, the fact of 
the failure of the force in the capital remains. They might 
assuredly have done more than they have succeeded in 
doing. Two years ago Scotland Yard might fairly ask not 
to be judged in haste. It has not been unduly criticized, 
and now it can have little to say in extenuation of its 
failure to use what power it does possess. The causes of 
this want of success are becoming a very open secret. 
Our Criminal Investigation Department—the name is 
absurdly pompous, but it is more accurate than Detective 
Police—is talkative, indolent, and unintelligent. It is, of 
course, well to hear all the stories told about its doings 
with some scepticism. The letter sent to the Times of 
Tuesday, and other communications to other papers, bear 
the same stamp with a few variations. They are mostly 
amplifications of the confessions of this or the other 
French police-officer on the retired list which are now 
appearing every few weeks in Paris, or else are grounded 
on the revelations of the detective agents employed by 
newspapers. All such publications have a very suspicious 
origin, and must be read with caution. The revelations 
of persons in the confidence of the Fenians, who never- 
theless send long letters to English newspapers, are even 
less trustworthy. There is no want of adventurers clever 
enough to trade upon the public credulity in such matters. 
The charge against the police is not based on evidence of 
this kind. The very obvious fact of their prolonged failure 
would of itself be enough to condemn them. Neither is it 
a matter of no importance to find a general feeling of dis- 
trust growing up in a community which is not naturally 
suspicious of the police. For the present there is no need 
to bring specific charges. It is enough to make out a case 
for an inquiry. Except officials who have a natural and 
rooted dislike to inquiry, and who may even be honestly 
persuaded that it will do harm, nobody can now doubt the 
existence of a need for reform in the department. If its 
only fault is want of strength, that alone.is enough to con. 
demn it as an effective detective force. For the rest few can 
believe it is the only fault. There is, unfortunately, too 
much evidence, for one thing, of the blind confidence placed 
by Scotland Yard in help from Paris, although the bad state 
of the French police has been notorious for years. Graver 
faults are charged against the department, and the mere exist- 
ence of such suspicions is in itself enough to justify an inquiry. 
The time for putting confidence in Scotland Yard is past. 
Much may, doubtless, have to be done beyond reforming 
the Criminal Investigation Department. A system of 
criminal procedure which has been perfected during a long 
period of internal peace, and is admirably fitted for a loyal 
and law-abiding community, may have to be modified to 
suit new times and in the face of new dangers. Little will 
be gained, however, by giving new powers, if care is not 
taken to see that they are exercised by proper hands. 
Before other things are done, and while they are being done, 
it will be pressingly necessary to organize a new detective 
police to use the new weapons of repression. For some 
years what imitation of such a force we have had in 
London has been known only by its scandals and its 
failures. It has been governed on sentimental principles, 
and with a perfectly ludicrous degree of feebleness. We 
have manifestly got to the end of the period when such a 
state of things can be tolerated. The country has shown 
clearly enough how little likely it is to be bullied into a 
panic ; but it will not be deluded into the belief that just 
measures of precaution are a s’,1 of fear, or allow itself to 
be kept helpless before outrage by commonplaces about con- 
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stitutional liberty and the odious nature of espionnage. 
Certain kinds of animals are needed to hunt down certain 
kinds of vermin, and they must be employed in sufficient 
number and on the conditions needed to secure success. 


IRELAND, 


R. MATTHEW KENNY is a more zealous than 
discreet member of the Irish Parliamentary party and 
follower of Mr. Parnetu. In his endeavour to explain how 
it was that his leader had nothing to say about the dyna- 
mite outrages when addressing a public meeting at Mil- 
town-Malbay two days after they occurred, he seems uncer- 
tain, not only whether he has or has not got an explanation, 
but whether there is anything to explain. Miltown-Malbay 
is a village of remote situation; and the Dublin papers do 
not reach it till Tuesday. The explosions took place on 
Saturday ; Mr. Parnett spoke on Monday. He must have 
spoken “ without a full knowledge” and “ probably without 
“a telegraphic summary” (this is a very intrepid conjec- 
ture) “ of the outrages.” And, for a second plea, the self- 
appointed advocate says that tf Mr. Parne.t did know 
ot them, he was no more bound to denounce them than was 
Mr. Guapstone himself. Under these circumstances it 
would be as well if Mr. Kenny would communicate with 
his leader and ascertain which of the two defences he 
proposes to rely upon. It is a point upon which most 
Englishmen indulge themselves in the luxury of a large in- 
difference ; feeling well assured that whatever Mr. PARNELL 
might have said or suppressed on this unpleasant subject 
could not by any possibility deserve the attention due to his 
remarks on matters upon which he feels himself at liberty to 
speak his mind. His Miltown-Malbay speech is principally in- 
teresting as explanatory of, and supplementary to, his speech 
of last week at Cork; and the two taken together give us 
an instructive view of the twofold aspect of the Separatist 
agitation. Mr. Parnew talked almost unmixed politics to 
the citizens of Cork, and almost wholly confined himself to 
the land question in addressing the tenant-farmers of 
Miltown-Malbay ; which, his enemies will no doubt say, 
means that he preached sedition to the one audience and 
communism to the other. In the former speech he went 
perhaps a little further in the way of vaguely revolutionary 
suggestion than we remember him to have done before ; as, 
for instance, in his remark that though Ireland cannot “ under 
“ the British Constitution ask for more than the restitution of 
“ Grattan’s Parliament, yet no man has a right to fix the 
* boundary to the march of a nation ; no man has a right to 
“ say to his country, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no further’ ; 
“and we have never attempted to fix the ne plus ultra of 
“ Treland’s nationhood and we never shall.” From which 
it is to be inferred that if the march of the Irish nation 
were to lead her to the proclamation of an Irish Republic, 
it would not be the duty of any sworn liege subject of the 
British Crown to say her nay. 
For the ,“‘ men of historic Clare” Mr. Parnetu has quite 
a different sort of eloquence in reserve. Among them his 
talk is of oxen—other people’s oxen. He seems fully 
conscious that his hearers will be far more interested in 
hearing how much more they may hope to be able to wring 
from their landlords than in listening to aspirations for the 
re-establishment of Gratray’s Parliament. Accordingly 
Mr. Parne.u dropped politics altogether, and held forth to 
the “ men of historic Ulare” on the imperfections of the 
Land Act, and in particular on the nullification of that 
especially thoughtful provision for easing landlords of their 
beneficial interest in their lands which is known to mortals 
as the Heaty clause. This clause, said Mr. ParneLt, was 
“ mutilated in the administration of the Act by the machina- 
“ tions of lawyers "—meaning that the Court of Appeal in 
Dublin where, as Ireland’s malign fate will have it, i y a 
des juges pronounced against the more piratical inter- 
pretation of it ; and, in addition, “ unfortunately the head 
“Commission was composed partly of weak, colourless 
“men without soul and without mind, while its other 
“ part was composed of representatives of the landlords 
“and their paid agents.” This body of weak, colour- 
less, soulless, and mindless men (“ colourlessness” as a 
reproach to a judge is good), with whom were associated 
landlords’ representatives, certainly sounds like a descrip- 
tion of more than three men; but we must leave Mr. 
ParnE.L to distribute the between Mr. Justice 
O’Haean, Mr. Vernon, and Mr. Lirron. But, however the 
designing lawyers and the neutral-tinted Commissioners 


managed it, the Land Act has been proved by bitter expe- 
rience to be valueless, and now the men of Clare have met 
again to take counsel together as to what they shall do to 
augment the beggarly thirty per cent. which is all they have 
at present been allowed to extract from the pockets of their 
landlords. Meanwhile, however, their leader has found it 
necessary to address to them a word of exhortation on the 
subject of the evicted tenants, “victims of the last land 
“war.” In respect of supporting these victims by their own 
exertions the Clare tenant-farmers have, he complains, been 
backward in their duty; and Mr, Parnewt took further 
occasion to warn those “weak, misguided creatures who, 
“ when a landlord bas evicted a tenant owing to his failure 
“to pay an unjust rent, feel themselves tempted by the 
“ Father of Evil to go in and take possession of the evicted 
“farm.” With unconscious humour, the orator went on to 
lament the conduct of any man who “violates the Divine 
“ Commandment by taking possession under such circum- 
“ stances of that which does not belong to him”; and de- 
clared with what we can hardly regard as unconscious pro- 
fanity that any one who resisted such a temptation would 
“ put the great bulk of his countrymen in the position to 
“ say that there is more joy in Heaven over one lost sinner 
“who repenteth than over ninety-nine just men who need 
“ no repentance.” 


Thus has Mr. Parnett, after having made fresh profession 
at Cork of his zeal for the political cause for which he took 
his historic coat off, once more presented himself to the tenant- 
farmers in his shirt-sleeves. There is no particular novelty 
in his programme ; its only point of interest is the precision 
and distinctness with which it is now for the first time 
formulated. The attack upon the Land Act will undoubtedly 
be the first enterprise to which Mr. Parne.t will lead that 
reinforced band of what Mr. O’Brien exultingly calls 
“ young and troublesome Irishmen ” which he looks to the 
operation of the Franchise Bill to furnish him with. As to 
the mode of warfare we are left in no doubt on that point. 
Mr. ParNELt’s commendatory reference to the part played 
by the county of Clare in the formation of the Land 
League is significant enough as to the methods to which 
he leans. We all pretty well remember what it was that 
“ resulted in the spread of our organization and movement 
“like the rushing whirlwind” over Ireland; it was the 
discovery of what might be done by the power of agrarian 
terrorism to force a whole population into an attitude of de- 
fiance to the law, and how long a weak, vain, and obstinate 
Ministry might passively allow that terrorism to rule. It is 
toa renewal of this conflict that Mr. PARNELL unquestionably 
meant to incite his hearers when he called upon the men of 
Clare to “ show such an example to the Irish race as will 
“ enable us to stand shoulder to shoulder, to march from the 
“ west to the east, and to recover inch by inch, slowly but 
“ surely, every rood of land which has been robbed from us.” 
Standing “ shoulder to shoulder” in the Parnellite dialect 
has a perfectly well-understood meaning. Whenever the 
shoulders of the discontented and turbulent class of [rish- 
men have been joined together, it has been for the purpose 
of keeping the foot of intimidation on the neck of their law- 
abiding countrymen. Nor, we fear, is it possible to doubt that 
the tenant-farmer class in Ireland are as much disposed to rally 
to the sacred standard of plunder, boycotting, and outrage 
as ever they were. The notion that the cottier would go 
home contented with a mere slice of his landlord’s pro- 
perty, and employ himself too busily in devouring it to have 
time for fresh agitation, has been very speedily dissipated. 
The beneficiaries of the Land Act have either consumed 
their “boon” with unexpected expedition, or they have in 
an unanticipated proportion of cases disposed of it in another 
sense by pocketing its value in tenant-right and substituti 
a set of new and hungry occupiers for their well-fill 
selves. Anyhow they seem quite ripe for another raid 
upon their landlords. Mr. Parnevt’s meetings are largely 
attended, and he himself loudly cheered. His appeals to. 
cupidity, disguised under a variety of respectable names, 
awaken as much enthusiasm as ever; and those who. 
study the reports from the rural districts of Ireland 
must be uncomfortably sensible that the diminution. 
of agrarian crime is due to anything rather than a 
subsidence of the criminal instinct among the peasantry, 
Outrages still occur to an extent which only seems to 
us trifling because the terrible experience of 1880-82 
is still fresh in our minds. At any other period of Irish 
history they would have been considered quite numerous and 
serious enough to justify alarm and indignation, We have 
little reason, in short, to doubt that, if once the pressure of 
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the Crimes Act were removed, Mr. Parnett would find 
himself as strong in the support of the lawless among his 
countrymen as ever, and as well able to coerce an English 
Government. All the more reason for maintaining that 
policy—honoured, we are glad to observe, with the distin- 
guished approval of Mr. Hersert Giapstone—which en- 
sures that, if there is to be any “coercion” going at all, it 
shall be on the right side. 


FRIENDS OF DYNAMITE. 


Se yegr one, according to a recondite anecdote, was found 
to 


throw flowers even on Nero’s grave, and it is 
natural that even the dynamitards should have their friends 
and apologists. The Socialists of Chicago have boldly 
applauded the noble soldiers of humanity who have wounded 
some little girls, two policemen, and a civil engineer. How 
the cause of Socialism or of Humanity has been benefited by 
these performances is doubtless obvious to the Socialists of 
Chicago, and perhaps Mr. Morris's new Socialist 
newspaper will throw light on the reasons of self-con- 
gratulation. When a Socialist Society was lately founded 
in England, its object, as colloquially stated, was “ to blow 
“ the ”—well, the viscera—“ out of everybody.” Perhaps, 
in the cutting and wounding of a holiday crowd the 


Friends of Humanity recognize an approach to this laydable | 
ideal. American citizens, however, will perhaps be led to , 


reflect that Socialists have necks, and that there be such 
things as ropes, and branches of trees are handy. Then 
we have the subdued regrets of Messrs. “Srepniak” and 
Micnazt Davirt, as reported in the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. 
Srepniak, it appears to us, isan example of our own remark- 


-able inconsistency in the matter of hostes humani generis. 


Has this politician, or has he not, been an active member of 
the dynamite party in Russia? If he has not, what is the 


historical value of his frequent and probably remunerative 
‘“ revelations”? If he has, so long as we not only afford 


him an asylum, but purchase his “copy” for respectable 
mewspapers, we have not very much right to blame the 
Americans who make the same journalistic use of Captain 
Puevan. “Srepniak” thinks the performances at West- 
minster highly overrated ; but is there, in this opinion, 
nothing of the jealousy of the artist? Mr. Davirt, for 
his part, tells a story about Rossa, while in an English 
dungeon, being compelled to lap his food with his hands 
tied behind his back. Perhaps these indignities are held 
to palliate the attempts (whether connected with Rossa 
or not) to blow up crowds of sightseers. Unfortunately, 
“ One Who Knows” replies, in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
that Rossa was treated with contumely because of an un- 
speakably base and cowardly assault on the Governor 
of his prison, for which any other prisoner would have 
been deservedly flogged. Mr. Davirr, who is really too 
charitable, seems to hold that the dynamitards purposely 
try to conduct their operations without injury to human 
life. We hear a good deal of Irish humour. Here is an 
example of its fine irony. Men place powerful explosives 


with intent to blow up trains in tunnels, They arrange for | 
dynamite to explode in Club kitchens and among throngs — 
of school children ; and then it is argued that they wish to_ 
stipulation that political motives are not to operate as a 


hurt nobody. The impudence of this, the barefaced effrontery 


of so absurd a statement, is on a par with the suggestion of | 


the Freeman’s Journal that “informers” or detectives or 
agents provocateurs may not impossibly be the criminals. 
The Phenix Park murders were explained in the same way 
at the time of their occurrence as a desperate stroke by 
the party of the landlords. If Mr. Patrick Eaan had no 
knowledge of “ Invincible” movements at the time of 
these cowardly butcheries, he was very much maligned 
‘by public opinion. Maligned, we presume, he must have 
been, for a Correspondent of a daily paper in Paris (who, 
of course, is no more a friend of dynamite than the rest 
of us) says that Mr. Eaan “was of gentle spirit and 
“ estimable.” The same writer mysteriously says, “ There 
“is one good reason why Paris should not be the per- 
“ manent quarter-general of the dynamiters. It is very 
“clear Mr. Ecan had, as Treasurer of the Land League, 
a great fund in his hands, and a large sum of his own 
“made in the flour business. Yet he could not keep the 
“ greater part of his children here, and although he lived in 
“a handsomely-furnished flat, had no servant but a femme 
“de ménage.” But what prevented Mr. Ecan from keeping 
“ the greater part” of what seems to have been a pretty 
large family with him? As he was only a constitutional 


agitator, what has his handsome flat and femme de ménage 
to do'with dynamite? Here indeed be mysteries. If Mr. 
Eean’s house was full of dynamite, then one can fancy why 
the children should be kept out of harm’s way. But, if 
not-———the whole subject is too perplexing. As to Mr. 
ParnELL, he carefully selected an excellent opportunity to 
be silent about dynamite. Nothing else was expected. 
Men of his party who held their craven peace when every 

t brought news of murders and tortures committed by the 
Trish on each other, men who knew all those things and had 
not the spirit to “ stump the country” and denounce them, 
are really not worth wasting moral discussion upon. If 
they would not speak then, why should they speak now ? 
and what does their speech or silence matter to English 
citizens ? 


A REAL HOLY ALLIANCE. 


LB gems the Imperial Constitution, Prussia, like other 
German States, is unable to conclude treaties with 
foreign Powers. For this reason Russia and Prussia have 
provided for reciprocal extradition of criminals by the ex- 
change of Identical Notes. A similar evasion would 
perhaps not have been allowed to Baden or Wurtemburg ; 
but no objection will be taken to the action of Prussia. The 
most remarkable circumstance in the arrangement is that, 
if it is now required, it had not been concluded before. In 
former times both Governments were in the habit of 
concerting measures against the common danger of Polish 
disaffection. Insurrections provoked by oppression in 
Russian Poland never extended to Posen ; but of the three 
Powers which shared in the successive partitions of the last 
century Austria alone has apparently succeeded in con- 
ciliating Polish loyalty. Since 1863 there has been no 
further attempt to displace the Russian yoke; but the upper 
classes have been vigilantly watched, and the Prussian police 
has offered no facilities for the escape of suspected mal- 
contents across the border. The jealousy which formerly 
seemed excessive and capricious has now acquired a new 
justification. The Russian Nihilists form only one section 
of the band of criminals which in various countries devotes 
itself to the perpetration of the worst kinds of murder. The 
sect or faction is not known to have obtained recruits 
in Poland; and it is against indigenous miscreants 
that Russian society and the Imperial family need protec- 
tion. The same organization, perhaps under a different 
title, has perpetrated or attempted political assassination in 
Germany. Soon after the atrocious murder of ALEXANDER IT. 
the Emperor WIL14y, who had already been twice wounded 
by would-be regicides, narrowly escaped from an intended 
explosion when, with his Court and Ministers, he was en- 
gaged in the celebration of a patriotic festival. If any 
extradition treaty or agreement can diminish the dangers 
to which crowned heads are now exposed, no reasonable 
objection can be offered to a measure of security. 

The publication of the treaty is probably intended as a 
warning to those whom it may concern. There can be little 
doubt that either the Russian or the Prussian police would 
willingly have surrendered any fugitive who had practised 
the doctrines of Nihilism in the neighbouring country. 
There may perhaps be good reasons for the express 


defence against extradition; but, in default of any such 
agreement, the Prussian Government would assuredly not 
have protected one of the murderers of the Russian 
Emperor. No such crime can be for any purpose ex- 
cused or tolerated on the pretext of its political cha- 
racter. The mn of a sovereign is, even in modern 
times, at least as fully entitled to protection as if he were 
the meanest subject. An Englishman who should in time 
of war assassinate the ruler of a hostile nation would un- 
doubtedly suffer capital punishment if he were convicted by 
the tribunals of his own country, though practical difficul- 
ties might prevent extradition. Such modes of hostility as 
the assassination of WiLLiam of ORANGE at the instigation 
of Pup II. were not consistent with international law 
even in the sixteenth century. The desire of a private 

to liberate or enslave his own or any other country 
has nothing to do with any violation of the ordinary crimi- 
nal law which he may commit. Only Irish patriots pretend 
to reverence the memory of the so-called Manchester 
martyrs who took occasion to murder a policeman in the 
discharge of his duty. The crime was committed in time 
of peace; but it would have been equally punishable in a 
state of open war. It was wholly irrelevant to inquire 
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whether the culprits hoped to establish Home Rule or to 
repeal the Union. If they had escaped to America or to 
any other country which has an extradition treaty with 
England, their persons must have been surrendered on 
demand, on pain of a wilful breach of international 
contract. 


One reason for concluding or publishing the arrangement 
between Russia and Prussia may perhaps be the establish- 
ment of a precedent to be followed by other countries, and 
especially by England and Switzerland. A rule of law, 
sanctioned by the great Continental monarchies, might be 
recommended on plausible grounds to the acceptance of other 
States. The Russian Government has some ground of com- 
plaint in the impunity which is allowed in Geneva and 
other Swiss Cantons to the votaries of Nihilism. The security 
which the wretched Hartmann enjoyed in England cannot 
have been regarded by Russian opinion with complacency. 
The protection of political fugitives concerned the national 
honour when they had merely attempted to effect constitu- 
tional changes with which it was possible to sympathize. 
Spanish, Italian, and Polish exiles were welcomed in England 
with enthusiasm in the earlier part of the present century. 
It was not then thought possible that the cause of liberty 
and civilization would be promoted by outrage and mas- 
sacre. Even in the days of the Holy Alliance some 
ambiguous cases occurred ; but the doubt was always solved 
in favour of the fugitive patriot. Mazzin1 had many 
sympathizers, and he has still admirers in England, though 
he more than once took in conspiracies for the 
murder of the King of Sarpinia. The absolute Powers 
furnished some excuse for undue tolerance in England 
of exiled criminals by their extravagant pretensions. In 
1849, after the defeat of Hungary by foreign aid, both 
Russia and Austria insisted on the surrender by the 
Turkish Government of Kossuts and his companions. The 
Hungarian leaders had conducted a regular civil war, in 
defence, as all well-informed Englishmen were convinced, of 
ancient constitutional rights. Many of their colleagues who 
failed to accomplish their escape were put to death by a 
gross abuse of legal forms; and it was certain that, if the 


Sultan had given way, the same fate would have awaited the | 


exiles. Although the English Government was not directly 
interested in the controversy, Lord Patmerston’s inter- 
vention against the tyrannical pretensions of the two 
Imperial Governments was almost universally approved b 
his countrymen. After the arrival of Kossurs in Englan 
there could no longer beany question of extradition. The right 
and re | of offering an asylum to political exiles had perhaps 
acquired exaggerated importance in popular estimation ; but 
it would have been better to go to war than to surrender 
to their enemies such exiles as Kossuru or Garipaupi. It 
is not a little remarkable that the Hungarian Government 
is about to withhold its concurrence in the new system of 
extradition. It is probably for this reason that Germany 
and Austria have not taken part in the negotiation with 
Russia. 

In the days when Continental Liberalism took the form 
of occasiona] plots against the Austrian rulers of Lombardy 
or the Boursons of Naples and of Spain, it was easy for 
English spectators to watch abortive patriotic efforts, in con- 
scious security against disturbance at home. Fenianism 
and Nationalism, and, most of all, dynamite explosions, 
have disturbed the national complacency. It was always 
known that a few reckless criminals, who might be ready 
to expose their own lives, might destroy the comfort and 

of society; but that it was possible to organize a 
body of Thugs in the heart of civilization would not 
have been suspected till it was proved by experience. If 
the perpetrators of the late explosions should hereafter 
be discovered in America or in France, it is uncertain 
whether they would be surrendered under the existing 
treaties of extradition. It is true that no political pur- 


pose can affect the character of the crime; but it might | 


perhaps create a popular agitation which would prevent the 
enforcement of the law. It might be argued that the 

nt conspirators could by no possibility be worse than 
Tissaaen, who was living in England when an Irish 
member publicly expressed a hope that the QuEEN would 
find a Hartmann to deal with her in turn. There is reason 
to fear that no question of extradition may arise, inasmuch 
as the criminals are not likely to be discovered. Never- 
theless, the knowledge that they were nowhere safe from 
punishment might perhaps produce a wholesome alarm in 
the minds of murderous incendiaries. Under the Roman 
Empire it was said that criminals were appalled by the im- 


possibility of escaping from the jurisdiction which controlled 

the civilized world. It would be well that in Europe and 

in America there should be no refuge for Nihilists or 
| for dynamiters. If the Continental Governments think 
| fit to make any overture for a general law of extradition, 
their proposals may deserve serious consideration. It can 
searcely transcend the resources of jurists to frame enact- 
ments which would apply not to ordinary political mal- 
contents or even to conspirators, but only to the practitioners 
who deal in assassination and in arson. The Congress of 
the United States, though it seems to have been at last 
startled out of its strange indifference, may perhaps not be 
at present prepared to join in any general measure of 
defence against the enemies of society. The sensation which 
was produced by the late struggle between two bloodthirsty 
ruffians in O’Donovan Rossa’s office resembles the climax of 
moral degradation which was reached by De Quincey’s 
ideal murderer when he took to unpunctuality and sabbath- 
breaking. Any further growth of moral sentiment ought 
to be cherished by ready acknowledgment of good will, and 
not to be checked by indignant remonstrance, which would 
produce no practical result. 


CRUMMLES AS A MORAL CHARACTER, 


H?*? any one ventured to impeach the moral character 
of Mr. Vincent CrumMLes, that immortal representa- 
tive of the stage, then facts, and Mrs. Crummies, and the 
Phenomenon, would have given the traducer the lie. Yet 
| can we fancy that CrumMLEes would not have been sorry, 
quite, to see himself at the bar of public opinion, especially 
as he would come off triumphant. Perhaps there is just a 
suspicion of the mood of CrumMLEs in the fuss which the 
Stage is making about its moral character at present. 
“ D—— her decency ! can she cook collops?” said the old 
Scotch lady, when a cook was recommended to her as “a 
“ decent woman.” “ Bother their respectability and social 
“ status!” many people may cry when they hear all this 
pother about actors ; “can they act?” No one either accuses 
or defends the private morality of soldiers or sailors, or 
candlestick-makers, or painters, or newspaper men. Can 
they fight, can they write, can they paint, can they make 
candlesticks !—these are the only important matters. Even 
Mr. Patrick Eean is “ of gentle and estimable character ” ; 
but that is no consolation to the maimed and murdered 
victims of the Land League. We must take public people 
in their public capacity. 

The disturbance about the morals, the private characters 
of actors and actresses and prompters and call-boys, is still 
raging. Mr. Burnanp and Mr. HoLiinesueap gave their 
impressions on the subject in print. Mr. Burnanp re- 
marked that the constant talk about the “ social status” of 
actors did not look as if all actors were at ease on that 
‘subject in their mind. Members of other professions, he 
said, were at ease. He observed that girls who went on 
the boards met temptations there, and that managers had 
been known to use choleric words. That was about the 
sum of what Mr. Burnanp had to disclose. Mr. 
Ho.iinesHeaD told the world what all the world knows 
about “ mashers” and dancing women and silk tights. 
The information appeared superfluous; but people must be 


Mr. Tooxg, that distinguished and admired player, who 
' has no part nor lot in any slight strictures which may have 
been passed by moralists or replies to Mr. 
Burnanp in a speech at Brechin, of all places. Mr. Toots 
is a player and a wit, not a controversialist, Had he been 
a controversialist, he would either have read all Mr. 
Burnanp’s article, or he would have pretended to have read 
it. He didneither. He said he “ had seen copious extracts,” 
perhaps in the Brechin Observer. On the evidence of extracts 
he called Mr. Burnanp’s paper “most ungenerous, most 
“ unjust, most untrue.” This isa little in Camsyses’ vein, 
and it is plain that Mr. TooLe could do ’Ercizs rarely. He 
said it was not for Mr. Burnanp to settle the social status 
of the actor. Why, who ever said it was for Mr. Burnanp ¢ 
“ Securus judicat orbis terrarum,” the world made up its 
wise opinion at leisure long ago. Mr. TooLe says that 
actors do not use bad language, and we are certain that 
they only use the language of their equals and contempo- 
raries. Mr. Toote says there is plenty of pure charity 
shown among actors and actresses. “Quis negavit!” They 
send round the hat for the impoverished doctor, painter, 
and even the literary chap, and the clergy and hospitals are 
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largely indebted tothem. Again, who is a deniging of it, 
Betsy? Mr. Burnanp appears to mean to have his innings 
later ; meaiwhile he observes, “It seems to me that any- 
“ thing like a pertinent objection which has been brought 
“against any part of my argument has already been 
answered in the article itself.” Precisely. However, Mr. 
BurnanpD is more fortunate than the American critic who 
has met the PentuestLea of the profession in battle, Miss 
Hangiet Jay herself. 
& Ere Aaove 


Still she smites the critics, and hurls, like the Amazon, 
“ through the Press.” Miss Jay finds that her reviewer in 
the New York Herald is “the youngest, the most incom- 
“ petent, and the most impudent of the office boys.” “ The 
“ obscene boy,” she adds, “sees the Venus of Milo or the 
“ Venus of Titian, and cries ‘ Hullo, she’s got no clothes on ; 
“ * here’s a lark!’” It appears that the Office Boy (has he a 
kinsman in the London sporting press?) made remarks on 
this lady’s legs. “That is his notion of the drama.” 
Finally, if any lady or gentleman wants St. Cyri’s 
opinion of the drama, here it is—‘ The spectacles of the 
“stage are the pomp of the Devin, and the rest of its 
* matters are all vanity of like kind.” And St. Macarius 
“ observes that, given certain conditions, even theatre-goers 
“and” unmentionable people “ may get to Heaven.” 


THE GAME OF ANNEXATION, 


AMES, unlike steam-engines, become more complicated 

as they develop, and the newest international amuse- 
ment of annexation is no exception. Annexation is not 
exactly a fruit of modern civilization. On the contrary, it 
has a long and distinguished pedigree ; but, as played at 
present, it is not five years old. In ruder times States an- 
nexed because they honestly wished to convey their neigh- 
bour’s property, or because they thought war a wholesome 
exercise, or because they saw the valley sheep were fatter, 
and they felt a longing to carry them off. Whatever the 
ial reason might be, the thing was done wholly and 
solely for the particular good of the Power which did it. 
Now annexations are made for quite different reasons. 
Civilized States are snapping up the uncivilized on all hands 
just as in old days; but it is for far other reasons. One 
country is taking territory here to protect itself, another is 
establishing a post there to put spokes into the wheel of the 
first, a third is extending its protection over distant shores 
for no very apparent reason except that it cannot lag behind 
the other two and still preserve its self-respect. The annex- 
ations of Austria and Russia, both Conservative States, are 
carried out on the old lines. They are extensions of 
frontier, and something quite different from the prevailing 
craze. France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal are 
otherwise engaged. They are one and all seizing bits of the 
earth’s surface at enormous distances from their own shores, 
and often in the most erratic manner. Dr. Jonnson 
wondered whether there was an island still unclaimed by 
-Spain anywhere on the globe. In these days he would 
not have needed to specify any country as the standing 
-example of greed. All are engaged in the same fashion. In 
a year or two, if the process goes on at the present rate, 
there will not be a negro tribe in Central Africa, or a 


-eanoe’s crew of South Sea Islanders, which does not enjoy 


the protection of some one among the States of Europe. 
Various incidents of this genera] scramble have been 
aeither to the honour nor the advantage of this country, 
but on the whole we can afford to look on with some equa- 
nimity. German cruisers will sail very far, and Italian 
-expeditions will steam round the world before they find 
anything so well worth taking as Hindostan, Australia, or 
New Zealand. England has gone first on the path of 
honour, and has swept the way. [t has done its work so 
carefully, that it has swept up most of what was likely to 
repay the labour. There seems also some reason to believe, 
in spite of certain signs to the contrary, that it will keep 
what it has got, and add more when necessary. As longas 
this continues to be the case the planting of German flags 
in pestilent Senegambian marshes is an event of no pressing 
interest, except to M. Ferry, whose nose is thereby 
diplomatically tweaked. For us the most inreresting result 
of the scramble is likely to be the effect it will have 
on the relations of European Powers towards one an- 
other, Since the Congo Conference began to sit, and the 


movement of which it is the outcome got into full 
swing, the respective interests of Continental States have 
become more complicated than the most elaborate cat’s- 
cradle. The most acute of men might pardonably become 
puzzled in trying to find out how Germany stands to 
England and France; how France stands to England, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; how Italy stands to 
France, England, and Germany. They are all apparently 
making incompatible claims, and, when two come to an 
arrangement, it is instantly upset by a third. Germany 
has hitherto been the clearest gainer, probably because 
Prince Bismarck ‘strikes first and speaks afterwards, In 
our apparently blundering way, however, we run him 
close, and now the Italian, the coldest-headed of mankind, 
in spite of his poetie reputation, seems about to make a 
remarkably good score. From one point of view, the 
adventures of Italy have a comic aspect. There are 
Italians to whom it seems probable that their country may 
be smothered in the Mediterranean. That is how they put 
it, and, to avoid this bad end, they are going to lay hold of 
something in the Red Sea. What it is, nobody except the 
Ministers who drew up the sealed orders for the naval 
officers seems to know. It may be Massowa, or Zeila, or 
Cape Gardafui. The danger looks a little imaginary, and 
the remedy is of doubtful efficacy. Nevertheless, Italian 
troops are on their way to the Red Sea, and obviously with 
the intention of doing something in the way of annexation. 
If rumours given “on good authority” are to be trusted, 
this modern version of a Viking’s cruise is being undertaken 
with our approval and almost at our request. Truly 
things have travelled very fast in five short years. When 
the most moral of Ministries was established on the ruins 
of its wicked Jingo predecessor, it was another world. 
Then there was a scuttling on the most noble moral 
principles, much shouting of Hands off, and a busy signing 
of protocols of disinterestedness. Now England is not only 
annexing, with a bad grace to be sure, but is a cause of 
annexation by others. Nothing more audacious than this 
Italian seizure of territory in which it has no real interest 
was ever seen. That, however, is no matter to wail over. 
A little cynicism is, on the contrary, a welcome relief in 
these days of canting sentiment and beggarly performance. 
The Italian will probably be a better neighbour in the Red 
Sea than certain others. It is, however, just the probable 
conduct of the other which is likely to cause difficulties. 
The other in this case is France. About a generation ago 
a French naval officer turned up at Massowa and made a 
treaty with somebody who had a mud fortress and a follow- 
ing of cutthroats in the mountains. Since then Abyssinia, 
quite unbeknown to itself, has enjoyed the benefit of French 
protection, and repays it with love and admiration—-so, at 
least, they say in Paris, though we do not know whether 
anybody on the spot has observed the touching fact. France 
was so sure of its rights in Massowa in the Emprror’s days 
that it asked and received solemn assurances of our dis- 
interestedness when Lord Naprer of Magdala was on his 
way to punish King Tueopore. It will be interesting 
to see whether M. Ferry will quietly allow Italy to do 
what the Emprror protested against when it seemed to 
be threatened by. England. It becomes more probable 
every day that Prince Bismarck may rest confident as to 
the peace of Europe. With France well set by the ears 
both with Italy and England he may feel tolerably tranquil. 
Meanwhile there might be instruction in learning what has 
become of Admiral Hewert’s treaty with the King of 
Abyssinia. We were going to give him Massowa ; now we 
are helping Italy to seize the miserable den. It would also 
be worth knowing how far we mean to back our new friend 
up. Is it to be to the length of doing something effectual, 
or only to the length of making an arrangement, and then 
climbing down, as in the case of the immortal Congo 
Treaty 

That remarkable diplomatic feat is no longer without a 
parallel. It may be merry at the Congo Conference when 
the engineer is hoist on his own petard, but the merri- 
ment will scarcely be for long. This engineer, on the rare 
occasions when he is hoist, has a way of coming down in un- 
expected places. The Congo Conference met to settle 
Africa comfortably and by general arrangement. There 
have been difficulties, and rather obscure differences of 
opinion ; but things seemed to be progressing in a more or 
less satisfactory way when Frauce, true to its well-established 
character, has quietly made an arrangement for itself. All 
the wisdom of Europe has been puzzling how to give 
the International Association a clear waterway down 
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the Congo; and, while it was at work, M. Ferry settled | that it was a sovereign. The prisoner, being entitled to the 
things by making a special treaty with Portugal. This | benefit of the doubt, it must be assumed in his favour that 
document is, as far as it is known, a mere plagiarism from | he did not know. 
Mr. Guapstone’s. Portugal is to take the south bank of | On these findings Mr. Justice Denman ordered a verdict 
the river and France the north. The Conference may con- | of Guilty to be returned, and reserved the point for the 
sider the event at its leisure. The best moral it can draw | determination of the Court for Crown Cases. We do not, 
is, that further meetings of the same kind may be dispensed | however, understand that Mr. Justice Denman intended 
with, for the action of France reduces them to an absurdity. | by so doing to express his own opinion that AsHweLL 
It is ridiculous to call representatives of all the States of | ought to be convicted. On the contrary, he seems to have 
Europe to settle a matter of general interest if any two of | thought otherwise, but to have deferred to a doubt ex- 
them are to be allowed to make arrangements at their own | pressed in Mr. Justice Srernen’s Digest of the Criminal 
convenience over everybody's head. If anything was | Law. “It is doubtful,” says that authority, “ whether it is 
wanted to show the futility of the Conference, it has been | “ theft fraudulently to convert property given to the person 
supplied by Prince Bismarck’s measure of retaliation. He | “ converting it, under a mistake of which that person was 
has not asked the Conference to say anything on the sub- | “ not aware when he received it.” If Asnwett had been 
ject, but has simply sent a man-of-war to annex an un- | acquitted, the case could not have come in any way before a 
regarded spot in the midst of the French possessions on | higher tribunal. An acquittal is final in England, and 
the Senegambian coast, and has thereby demonstrated | cannot be questioned, directly or indirectly. Strictly speak- 
the futility of the Conference beyond cavil. It is pro-| ing, of course, the jury might have refused to convict 
bable that this incident has facilitated the acceptance of | AsHweELL, and some judges would have declined to recom- 
the English amendment to a clause defining the method , mend a conviction when they thought that there was no 
of all future annexations. England has determined to adequate ground for it. Perhaps the course taken in this 
keep up the distinction between annexation and protec- instance may have been the most convenient, and as 
tion which Prince Bismarck thought unnecessary. On| Asnwett has been released on his own recognizances, he 
the general principle, the Prince’s preference for simple | cannot suffer in any way. The difficulty is one of strict 
methods has guided him aright. In practice, the pro- | law, and will no doubt be solved without the slightest refer- 
tection of a barbarous State means the assumption of re-| ence to ethical considerations. Yet it is one of everyday 
sponsibility without power to control ; but we may set our | occurrence, and has great public interest. If ASHWELL is 
success in gaining our point against the patronage of a/| sent to gaol, which of our cabmen should escape whipping? 
dubious political practice and be well satisfied. It is better | “ Larceny,” says an author more talked about than read, 
still to see how thoroughly the progress of the Conference | “ is the felonious taking, and carrying away, of the personal 
demonstrates the hollowness of the imaginary European | “ goods of another.” Legal definitions are apt to be ex- 
league for our punishment. The Powers have met in | tremely lax, and the epithet “felonious” in this passage 
council, and all they have proved, as far as we are concerned, | might be called an example of obscurum per obscurius, But 
is, that England has only to hold her own way steadily, and | it is rather a straining of language to say that a man 
she need fear neither let nor hindrance. feloniously takes and carries away what is voluntarily given 
him by another. As to the amount of “ carrying away” re- 
quired, there have been some remarkable decisions. Thus, 
when a man snatched an earring from a lady’s ear and after- 
THE LAW OF CHANGE. wards dropped it in her hair, it was held a sufficient asportavit 
E are not about to enter into competition with the to constitute a robbery. But when a bale of goods was 
\ \ Duke of or “ A. K. H. B.,” or any other ser! bd 
writer, os the banding of thie There can be doubt that, if Asnwett had 
might — | receiving a sovereign in mistake for a shilling, he would be 
guilty. The simple question is whether his subsequent dis- 


decay, but change for a sovereign. This is surely a more | > es 
practical question, and one which the staunchest Agnostic ee Pag back,” so as to cover what was in itself an 


would not deny to be within the scope of human know- 
ledge. We are all of us liable to be cheated ; and some of 
us have possibly been tempted to cheat such incorporeal 

entities as Railway Companies or the Inland Revenue. On eee LAS. 

those rare, those very rare, occasions when an intelligent — HE reader who was surprised by the story told in Lord 
shopman makes a blunder in addition which is not favour- Bury’s letter to the 7imes on Tuesday must have been 
able to the interests of his employer, do we always feel bound endowed with more credulity than memory. Lord Bury 
to set him right? A question not to be asked. Is Tuomas came forward as the spokesman of the householders in Ex- 
ASHWELL guilty of larceny? A question to be asked. To hibition Road, who are threatened with an eruption of blow- 
the previous question, Who is Tuomas AsnweLL? we reply | holes under their windows. He has to tell a tale which 
that he is a labourer, aged forty-five, who has been con- | would be astounding if any feat of the Metropolitan Dis- 
victed of larceny at the Leicester Assizes. He was accused | trict Railway could cause surprise after its achievements on 
of stealing a sovereign from EpwarpD Kerocu in the follow- | the Thames Embankment. As an instance of audacity, the 
ing circumstances. AsuwELL and Kerocu being both in | present doings of this modern Great Company have a certain 
a public-house, AsHweLt asked Kerocu to lend him a | artistic finish which surpasses what has gone before ; but, 
shilling. But we cannot say, as Mr. Brownine does of | after all, that is onlynatural. Practice makes perfect ; and, 
Hervé Rex, “ that he asked, and that he got, nothing | since the Directors have discovered the length of the foot 
“more.” For having asked a shilling, he got a sovereign. | of the Board of Works to a line, they can better their own 
“The prisoner kept it, afterwards denying that he had | example by the exercise of a very little ingenuity. Accord- 
“ received any other coin than a shilling.” It cannot be | ing to Lord Bury, and his statements have not been con- 
denied that this was very wrong on the part of the | tradicted, the Company was empowered last year to con- 
prisoner. Yet was it legally theft? The famous merry-go- | struct a subway from their station at South Kensington to 
round case, which was argued before all the judges, is sure | the Horticultural Gardens. This subway was to run up the 
to turn up on occasions of this kind. But that was some- | west side of Exhibition Road, and to be ventilated by open- 
what different. For there a little girl had given a sovereign | ings in the grounds of the Natural History Museum. Now 
in payment for a ride, the price of which amusement was | there are men in authority over the Museum, who, being 
one penny. Both parties knew perfectly well what the organized and able to make themselves heard, and who, 
coin was, and the proprietress of the establishment simply thinking those openings would be a nuisance, put a veto 
refused to give back what she owed. Inthe caseof AsHweLL, on them. When the Company found itself opposed by a 
the jury found, answering questions put to them by the | Society in a position to fight, it cast about for an expedient, 
Court, that Kroon parted with the sovereign under mistake | and it naturally occurred to the able Directors that a good 
to AsmwELL, believing it to be a shilling; and that Asu-| way of avoiding trouble would be to inflict the nuisance 


WELL, on discovering that it was a sovereign, fraudulently | on a third party less capable of offering effectual opposi- 
appropriated it, believing that it was a mistake of Krocun’s, | tion. The helpless victims chosen were the householders 
and having the means of correcting the mistake and return- | in Exhibition Road. They own the houses, but they do 
ing the sovereign to the prosecutor. But they could not | not own the soil of the road; therefore they need not be 
make up their minds on the knotty point whether AsuweE.t, | regarded. The Vestry which might have put a stop to the 
at the time when Krocu handed him the sovereign, knew | invasion was soothed in the mysterious way in which these 


if it ever needed taming. The Board of Works has shown 
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intelligent bodies can be quieted, as railway directors well 
know, and the Company’s engineers went to work at once. 
The main drain was pushed to one side, and gangs of 
navvies, duly reinforced by machines, no doubt, have been 
busy day and night till the subway with its blowholes 
seems within a measurable distance of becoming an accom- 
plished fact. 

Now all this is perfectly illegal. The Company knows as 
much, and, according to Lord Bury, avows it with some 
snapping of its energetic fingers. The Directors are not 
empowered to make a subway under Exhibition Road or to 
open blowholes in its middle. The consent of the Vestry 
cannot confer powers not granted by the private Act. It 
is equally certain that the blowholes will be a nuisance. 
Exhibition Road is crowded enough as it is, during the half 
of the year now devoted to the shows after which it has 
been rebaptized. Rows of cabs and carriages block the way 
to the houses. Crowds of sightseers swarm along the pave- 
ments. ‘“ Vendors of chestnuts, tracts, indiarubber spiders, 
“ obscene literature, lollypops, and other commodities camp 
“ on the curbway,” says Lord Bury, drawing on a painful 
experience, but by no means overcolouring the facts, as 
every Londoner knows. Now the Company is engaged in 
adding to all these obstructions by taking slices out of 
what little clear space is left, the point of the joke 
being that it has absolutely no legal power to lift as 
much as one square foot of the surface of Exhibition 
Road. But legal power and virtual power are two quite 
different things, as the Metropolitan District Railway has 
found out. It has only to do a thing off its own bat, 
and the Board of Works will easily be convinced that what 
is done cannot be undone without serious pecuniary loss to 
the doer, and of course it is impossible to contemplate the 
infliction of such a wrong. Lord Bury and other house- 
holders in his position deserve every sympathy. The mere sight 
of a blowhole opposite one’s dining-room window is a perma- 
nent nuisance, quite apart from the perpetual worry it can 
inflict by further obstructing the traffic of a frequently over- 
crowded thoroughfare. But what is to be done? It is 
only too probable that the householders will find themselves 
left unsupported. They know themselves to be without 
legal right to offer opposition. The Vestry has been tamed, 


clearly enough how ready it is to submit when it has been 
defied by a Railway Company. The Atrorney-GENERAL 
may act on a sworn information, and that is obviously Lord 
Bury’s last hope. We trust, though with at least asuspen- 
sion of confidence, that it may be justified. There is, of 
course, absolutely no reason why the Company should be 
allowed to profit by its own wrong. If it does an illegal 
thing, it should be made to suffer for it. The loss of 
the money spent in burrowing in ground it has no right 
to touch would be a just punishment for its impertinent 
The end of the opposition to the squat dwarf 
chimneys on the Embankment, however, shows how help- 
less the public can be in the presence of a resolute and 
wealthy corporation. In the present case, too, the same 
cant will be ready to cover the same impudent greed. We shall 
be compelled to listen to the old rubbish about the general con- 
venience, and the good of the ubiquitous British workman. 
The best chance for Lord Bury and his friends is that this 
time the thing is a little too audacious. The aggression is 
more open, and the excuse less plausible. There is not even 
the shadow of a public need to justify the committing of this 
illegality for the benefit of a private Company. When London 
hears that the authorities of the Kensington National History 
Museum were able to put a stop to works apparently justi- 
fied by law, while the onsstictaets in Exhibition Road have 
to submit toa nuisance committed in flagrant defiance of 
right, it may well bethink itself. If we are not to be taken 
ion of bodily by the Companies, it is high time a 
ht was made. The present opportunity is a most favour- 
able one, for the case against the District Railway seems 
clear. It will be most disgraceful if no effort is made to 
fit by it. Lord Bury is to be thanked for having done 
is best to render the making of the effort possible. He 
has exposed the evil, and has shown the remedy. If he is 
not supported, it will be no fault of his. 


REVOLVERS. 


CORRESPONDENT has been good enough to inform 
us that the gun licence applies to revolvers. We were 


aware of the fact. The law which makes murder a capital _ 


offence applies to burglars. But nevertheless burglars, like ; 


other Christian men, bear arms, and shoot at policemen 
with them. A gun is a conspicuous weapon, which can 
scarcely be carried without observation. Therefore the 
payment imposed by the Legislature for the privilege of 
using it can easily be exacted. If our correspondent, or any- 
body else, will suggest a method of discovering how many 
people carry revolvers in their pockets, he will deserve well 
of his country, and may expect, like the man who squared 
the circle with a piece of paper and half-a-crown, to be made 
“a K.C.B., or something of that kind.” It is all very well 
for Parliament to say that “ every person who shall use or 
“carry a firearm of any description elsewhere than in a 
“ dwelling-house, or the curtilage thereof, without having 
“in ferce a licence duly granted to him under this Act, 
“ shall forfeit the sum of ten pounds.” To the large and in- 
teresting class of people who think that whatever is ordered 
to be done is done, this is, no doubt, enough. But the 
fact remains that the population of London cannot be searched 
by the police to see whether they are carrying revolvers. 
The great and alarming increase in the manufacture and 
employment of deadly weapons is due to a general feeling of 
insecurity, and an impression that the law does not suffi- 
ciently protect peaceable citizens against lawless violence. 
We may consider these sentiments unreasonable, and argue 
against them as much as we please. That will not get rid 
of them, and they afford a tolerably good index to the 
success of arrangements for coping with crime. If we want 
to discourage the practice of carrying firearms, we must 
remove the dangers which induce people to carry them. 
When rogues go about armed to the teeth, and no one says 
them nay, honest men can hardly be expected to forego the 
ordinary means of self-defence. With the provision of more 
perfect security the tendency to amateur pistolling would 
disappear. No burglar who knew his business would at 
present begin operations until he had laid ina stock of 
murderous weapons for use in case of need. The unhappy 
policeman, furnished only with a truncheon, is speedily 
reduced to extremities. 

This matter of armed burglars is one which requires to 
be dealt with decisively and at once. It should be made a 
separate offence for any burglar to carry a revolver or pistol 
of any kind. The punishment for each offence should be, 
we say without hesitation, floggi It is never pleasant to 
advocate the infliction of the cat. But it is the only method 
which will answer in the worst cases. It stopped garrotting, 
let Mr. Perer Taytor manipulate statistics as he may. It 
is the one thing which the most callous and brutal ruffians 
upon earth distinctly fear. Imprisonment has few terrors 
for them. Penal servitude they are prepared for, as being 
in the ordinary course of mundane things. But to the 
wholeness of their skins they cling with a desperate tenacity 
which survives the loss of all other traces of humanity. We 
cannot see why any squeamishness should be felt about 
flogging armed burglars. Flogging is constantly inflicted 
for the crime known technically as robbery with violence ; 
and what else is the housebreaker with his revolver engaged 
in? Every armed burglar is morally a murderer, meaning 
to take the lives of innocent people who molest or resist him. 
As the law now stands and is now administered, there is no- 
thing to discourage people of burglarious pursuits from carry- 
ing deadly weapons. They may hope that they shall not have 
to kill anybody, lest they should find their way to the gallows. 
But that is a remote risk which scarcely seems to trouble 
them much. Another distinct penalty which might well 
be inflicted is imprisonment with hard labour for eighteen 
months—a form of discipline combined with seclusion known 
to try the stoutest constitution. This might be added to 
the flogging, or,if Parliament should unhappily prove too soft- 
hearted, substituted for it. Mercy to burglars is surely the 
height of absurdity. They are not persons who fall into 
crime through want or sudden impulse. Many of them are 
quite as well off as Mr. Rayner in the House on the Marsh, 
and they have all deliberately devoted their lives to violence 
and fraud. The business of a burglar is highly complicated. 
He requires training, intelligence, and an extensive country 
connexion. Society has, with the exception of the dyna- 
miters, no more daring, determined, or capable enemies. 
Not to draw their teeth by every possible means is suicidal 
policy. As for the talk about “brutalizing” them, it is 
sheer nonsense. children, no doubt. 
But to brutalize men like Wricut and Wueat ey is beyond 
the power of the strongest warder wielding the heaviest 
lash. It is, if it may be said without irreverence, beyond 
the power of Omnipotence to make a man a brute when he 
is one already. 
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THE DAMAGE DONE. 


Or amazing thing about the recent explosions is the 
slightness of their effects. Nearly all have merely 
given work to the glazier. London Bridge is none the 
worse for the attempt so ingeniously planned in December. 
Six months after the explosion in St. James’s Square not a 
trace of damage was to be seen. It might have been 
thought, prior to experience, that the White Tower, massive 
as it is, would have been rent in twain by the bursting of 
such a charge of dynamite in a confined space. The House 
of Commons has suffered most, as was to be expected 
where there was so much ornament and so many small 
details obnoxious to the blast. But in Westminster Hall 
there is wonderfully little harm done. Again it is chiefly 
a “ glazier’s job.” This is partly owing to the presence of 
mind shown by the policeman Cote. Had the dynamite 
gone off where it was first placed, the consequences must 
have been far more serious. The s is very confined, 
the steps to the erypt of St. Stephen’s—properly, if we 
mistake not, the chapel of St. Laurence—being only an 
expanded newel. In all probability the force of the 
explosion would have ruined the chapel, have seriously 
damaged what Mr. Fercusson has labelled the “ unmeap- 
“ ing gallery ” above, and have shaken the foundations of 
the great southern archway, if it did not bring it down. 
Besides this, the visitors, of whom at least five seem to have 
been close by, must almost to a certainty have been killed 
by the falling stones, if not by the detonation itself. But, 
exploding as it did, owing to the devotion of CoLz, in a com- 
paratively open space, its effects were reduced to a minimum. 
At the Tower of London the conditions were very different. 
Owing to the way in which the small arms are disposed, 
the architecture is very effectually hidden; but to under- 
stand what happened we must remember that the only 
vaulted chambers in the White Tower are the chapel and 
its crypts. The other chambers have only wooden floors. 
The dynamite easily made holes in these floors, above and 
below, and so expended its energy. As it is, the Tower and 
its invaluable collections have sustained very little injury, 
and the promptness with which the gates were shut and 
the fire extinguished is calculated to encourage our con- 
fidence in the military authorities in charge. 

The money cost of these explosions is considerable. It 
has been variously estimated during the past week, and has 
in some places been calculated at as much as 100,000l, 
This is probably excessive. As to the House of Commons 
one side must be practically rebuilt—an operation which, 
in view of the approaching increase in the number of 
members and the long-standing complaint as to overcrowd- 
ing, will probably involve a complete reconstruction coupled 
with enlargement, which cannot of course be wholly charged 
to the explosion account. In Westminster Hall the 
glass casements, with their leading at the north end, are 
completely blown out, though, strange to say, the much 
larger southern window standing nearer the point at which 
the explosion occurred was on the first day thought to 
be but little the worse. Its compartments were all more 
or less bulging outwards, and the reconstruction of all 
the leadwork, and much glass also, is probably involved. 
The roof has not suffered much, except as to slates. It will, 
of course, be necessary to examine each of the great beams 
carefully ; but, considering all things, the people, both of 
England and of America, who look upon Westminster Hall 
with a veneration only second to that with which they 
regard Westminster Abbey, are to be congratulated at its 
comparative escape. The damages in the Tower are very 
slight. The clever armourers who make laurel wreaths of 
bayonets and festoons of flint locks will have some additional 
work cut out for them. The glaziers will profit in these 
dull times. A new feature of interest is added to the his- 
tory of the building, and future beefeaters will havea new 
sight to show. There the matter almost ends; but it is 
probable that when, once more, the public is admitted to 
visit the Armouries, the old regulations will be enforced 
again. For some years the warders have not personally 
conducted parties, but have stood at certain points to offer 
information. It may now be thought needful to revert to the 
older practice, and put a small party into the charge of a 
single guide. One thing more it may be worth while to 
observe. In damaging the historical buildings of England 
the dynamite fiend injures the Americans as well as the 
English. If Congress passes a Bill for the protection of the 
public buildings of London, it wil!l do so in its own interest 
as well as in ours. 


LORD RIPON’S APOLOGIA. 


Ww: do not imagine for a moment that the Leeds Liberal 
Club in entertaining Lord Ripon at dinner had any 
other object in view than that of showing sympathy with 
their distinguished guest, and antipathy to their political 
opponents. Incidentally, however, they have rendered a 
useful service to the public at large, and even—though this, 
of course, we do not expect them to perceive—to the very 
opponents against whose detestable views of Indian poliey 
they have been raising the convivial protest. For they 
have elicited from the late Viceroy of India a long and 
detailed defence of his administration ; and, while the country 
in general will be glad to examine this, the adverse critics 
of Lord Ripon’s measures will be purely grateful for it. 
Considered merely as a study in unconscious self-disclosure, 
we could desire no better illustration of the essential error 
and danger of such a rule as Lord Ripron’s than is to be 
found in almost every line of his amiable, anxious, academic 
apology. Take, for instance, that most characteristic 
line of argument by which the author of the Ibert Bill 
deduces the wisdom and, indeed, inevitableness of that 
measure from the harmless necessary truth that it is the 
duty of England to educate the nation of India. His 
audience, he said, would pardon him if he employed the 
language of one who once had the honour of representing 
the borough of Leeds in Parliament. “Are we,” asked 
this authority, “to keep the people of India ignorant in 
“order that we may keep them submissive? Or do we 
“ think that we can give them knowledge without awaken- 
“ing ambition? Or do we mean to awaken ambition and 
“ provide it with no legitimate vent!” Now one or other of 
these questions may be answered in the affirmative by every 
person who maintains that “ we ought permanently to ex- 
“ clude the people of India from high office.” But nobody will 
answer any one of them in the aflirmative. Therefore the 
people of India ought to be admitted to high office. Q. E. D. 
And therefore, too, let us add by way of corollary, the 
sooner we prepare our minds for the appointment of a 
Baboo Viceroy the better. Lord Ripon, of course, has no 
such consequence of his argument as this in immediate con- 
templation. He is satisfied for the moment with the proof 
of the general proposition, and his artless confidence in the 
value of this effort of victorious logic is eminently character- 
istic of the man and the mind. Let no one, however, point 
the finger of scorn in future at those Continental theorists 
who undertake to construct constitutions and to govern 
nations on the strength of a skilfully-concatenated series of 
abstract propositions—a chain of which every link is united 
with admirable neatness and security to its fellows, while it 
is itself as firmly attached at both ends to nothing at all. 
Let us never in future rejoice that our English statesmen 
are not ideologues, unpractical, phrasemongers, or even as 
those Frenchmen whom we have been wont to make a 
mock of in so many complacent figures of speech. 

Good is logic—good considered in its formal shape and 
as a mental discipline no less than as a quality of reasoning, 
in which latter capacity, indeed, it is rarely safe to dis- 
pense with it; and never by us shall a harsh word be 
applied even to those who, through neglect of the matter 
of their syllogisms, induce the ignorant vulgar to believe 
that there is something in a strict scholastic process itself 
which leads naturally to absurd tical conclusions. 
Hence we make it no reproach to Lord Ripon that he has 
committed this very offence in the present instance ; more 
especially as the precision of the form into which he has 
thrown his argumentative defence of his policy renders it 
easier to expose the logical pitfalls with which it abounds. 
Are we prepared, Lord Ripon asks, to answer any one of 
the above-quoted questions in the aflirmative? The reply 
to that inquiry is easy. We are no more prepared to 
answer any of them either with a simple “ Yes” or a simple 
“ No” than was our old friend of the schools, the young 
man who was asked whether he “had yet left off beat- 
“jing his father.” Nor is it any more necessary for us 
to do so than for him. For there is no one of Lord 
Ripon’s questions which is entitled either to the affirma- 
tive or the negative answer until something has been 
added to it; there is none of them which might not, 
according to the construction of its terms, be answered 
either in the affirmative without absurdity, or in the 
negative without assisting Lord Ripon to his practical 
conclusion. What, for instance, is the sort of “ know- 
“ledge” which we are to substitute for the ignorance 
of the people of India? If it is to be a knowledge 
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in the only valuable sense of the word—if it is to be 
an education which opens their minds to the facts of life— 
one can instantly give Lord Riron’s question the answer 
which he requires for it; and much good may it do him. 
The first thing that an education of that kind would teach 
the Bengali—about whom alone, be it remembered, all this 
pother is being made—is that the English Raj is the only 

wer which stands between him and his extinction or sub- 
jugation by the fiercer and hardier peoples of the peninsula. 
The next thing he would learn would be that the race on 
which he thus depends for his protection must be supreme ; 
and that the notion of the Bengali’s sharing power with 
them, except to his own risk and detriment, is a purely 
whimsical one. Here, then, the more knowledge our Baboo 
acquires, the better for us and the worse for Lord Ripon’s 
policy. We have no need to keep him in ignorance in 
order to keep him submissive, when the first lesson of 
enlightenment would be that of submission. If, on the 
other hand, the knowledge we are to give him is to 
be less than this—if his education is never to reach such 
a standard, but is to cease at the point of having taught 
him just enough to blind him to the truth of his posi- 
tion, and to fill him with aspirations only to be fulfilled 
to his own ruin—then we should reply without hesitation 
that it would be better to keep him in ignorance. If, how- 
ever, as may very likely be the case, the perilous stage of 
errors must be passed through before the safety of full 
knowledge can be reached, then again we can answer Lord 
Rrpoy’s question with his desired negative without giving 
the least assistance to his argument. That a little learning 
is a dangerous thing may be no reason for declining to 
educate, but it is an excellent reason for not regarding the 
pupil as out of the danger of self-delusion until his education 
is complete. Between the “drink deep” and the “ taste 
“ not” we may have no difficulty of choice whatever; but 
if we reject the “taste not,” we must satisfy ourselves that 
the draught is sufficiently deep. 


The same sort of treatment applies with equal force to 
each of the other steps in Lord Ripoy’s argument. Do we 
think that we can give the people of India knowledge with- 
out awakening ambition? No; we do not think so, Do 
we mean to awaken ambition and provide it with no legiti- 
mate vent? No; we do not mean to doso. But until the 
nature of the ambition is defined and its “ legitimate vent ” 
indicated, how much further forward does this help the 
policy of the Ibert Bill? Are we always to prevent a child 
from looking in the water by moonlight? Or do we think 
that we can do so without awakening an ambition for the 
moon? Or do we mean to awaken that ambition and pro- 
vide it with no legitimate vent? How does this reasoning 
differ from Lord Riron’s? Is it formally any less cogent 
or materially any more liable to objection than his? The 
answer to our three questions is, that a child may be allowed 
to look into water by moonlight, but that its ambition to 
obtain the moon must be checked by explaining to it that 
for that ambition there is no “legitimate vent.” If the 
child cannot at first understand the nature of the pheno- 
menon of reflection, the nurse must simply wait till it 
does. The answers to Lord Ripoy’s three questions are 
precisely analogous. 1t is not necessary to keep the people 
of India ignorant, but if knowledge inspires them with 
impossible ambitions, the fact that these ambitions are 
impossible, and the reason why they are, must be ex- 
plained to the people of India; and if they cannot at 
first appreciate the force of the explanation, we must wait 
till the growth of their knowledge enables them to do so. 
In the meantime there is rarely any great difficulty in 
getting a child to accept the nurse’s explanation provi- 
sionally, and without appreciating its full force, if only 
the nurse is sufficiently decided in the correction of the 
infant's false impression at the outset. The real mischief 
arises when one nurse, through misplaced sympathy with 
the child’s ambition, promises it the moon, and after it has 
become thoroughly * fractious” and discontented with the 
delay in providing “ legitimate vent for its ambition,” hands 
over her duties to another nurse, to whom falls the difficult 
task of persuading it that the moon is really beyond its 
reach. And when Lord Riron encouraged the natives of 
India to believe in the possibility of sharing power with the 
raling race, he played, if he will forgive us the comparison, 
the part of the foolish nurse to perfection. 


JACK AND JOE. 


A Field near Bromwicham, in the County of Warwick. 
Jack Cape and his Company. 


Capx. A merry day's work this of our High Court of Justice. 
This corporation, this Tama y body municipal, is better con- 
fiscating than a clerk here and a ndler there. We have 
examined, tried, and ransomed them without appeal, and returned 
the record into our own breeches pocket, which is the treasury of 
the sovereign people till we be pleased therein to take further 
order. "Tis pity a corporation hath no neck, but hanging is gone 
out of fashion since we took to stealing by the card and called it 
restitution. We have shown them the rate of their rates, and the 
precept of their precepts ; from henceforth they shall sue no man, 
nor owe no man anything, for debts and credits are all abolished. 
Goodman Jesse hath of our special grace an allotment of half an 
acre, aud full freedom to live by such potatoes as he can grow 
on ’t, if Bevis or Holland here avouch not within seventy years 
that ’a stole it. There's one yet I would fain come to speech 
withal. Where's master Joseph the nailwright ? 

Dick. Your lordship shall have no need. He comes to bring 
his duty to your lordship. 

Enter Joseru. 


Josrrn. Brother Jack, I do commend thy valour with the most 
free salutation of my fellow-citizens; and yet methinks, under 
favour, thou hast been somewhat over-hasty in this action. There 
be distinctions and respects of men that are well disposed and evil 
disposed, of aristocrats and friends of the people. ‘There be some 
of the best of my company have been so entreated by thine officers 
as they were no better than a duke’s son or an archdeacon. I 
would thou hadst told me betimes, and thou shouldst have been a 
gainer by our counsel. 

Cape. Brother Joseph, thou art a welcome counsellor and a 
profitable. A man should be the best counsellor in his own 
matters, and thou shalt counsel me of thine own ransom. Look 
you, with what a lean and popular presence he bears himself! 
Go to, we know the tale of thy balances and thy credits. . Have 
we not nationalized the banks? This is a knavery to hide that 
he is sacked the fattest prize of them all. 

(At a@ siyn from Cave, Dick the butcher and Sairu the weaver 

seize JOSEPH.) 

JosrrH. Nay, brother Jack, what welcome is this to your 
constant lover and fellow-citizen? What! Master Cade! what! 
Sir John! what! my good lord! 

Cave. No offence in the world, brother Joseph. We do but 
steal in jest, pull up landmarks in jest, ransom in jest, as thou 
didst ask riddles and babble of lilies. If thou be an honest man, 
assess me the ransom thou shalt pay, or I will plainly convince 
thee of felony. Dick and Smith have arrested thy person in the 
name of thy goods, to which goods I have a natural birthright. 
We will take them all first, and afterwards do equity in the shares 
as occasion serves. The People reign in pure sovranty; I am 
their Treasurer, Justiciar, and Lord High Chancellor, and the rule 
of equity shall be measured by . foot. 

Juseen. Is this my desert? Have I not ever maintained the 
commons? Have I not reviled churches and spoken evil of 
dignities? Have I not railed upon landlords ? 

Cave. Thou art a hypocrite and a very shallow villain. I will 
nat upon thee that thou art a land-thief, a landlord, a land- 

rabber. 
P Joserm. This is the very madness of calumny. I have wronged 
no man, trespassed on nothing of the commonwealth’s ; my credits 
and my moneys are gotten in the fair way of trade. 

Cape. Mar mi ped then; you have taught us this gift of the 
tongue, oad we wilk better theinstruction. Art thou not a screw- 
monger ¢ 

Joseru. An honest and necessary commodity. 

Capex. Peace, and mark you. Screws are of iron, iron is digged 
out of the earth, and land is but earth. Thou art an open and 
notorious engrosser of screws ; therefore an iron-grabber, therefore 
an earth-grabber, therefore a land-grabber, and the worth of all 
thy screws is all too little for the egregious ransom thou owest. 
For that supposed love of the commons thou dost rehearse, know 
that the damnable sin of aristocracy standeth not in birth and 
titles, as your economizing Radicals do vainly talk, but in the 
inherent corruption of capital, whereof thou art a thousand 
times guilty. Thou hast gardens and greenhouses, and men 
about thee that are versed in fertilizing orchids, a lewd and liberal 
pastime which this our purged common weal may in no wise en- 
dure in a private citizen. Wilt thou live in a glass house of orchids, 
and throw stones at the bishop and the squire? Thou hast toiled 
to bring down that which was theirs, and spun a web of most idle 
words to keep up that which was thine. But you may spare the 
spinning for me; Jack Cade the clothier knows warp and woof 
better than to be tangled in your logics and your economics, All 
thiogs of man’s use are begotten of the sun and the air upon the 


earth and the water; which elements being common, all things are © 


comwmon indiflerently, and all property doth offend against the law 
of nature. Property is a name for that which I come to take, and 
I take first whatsoever comes readiest—namely, thy moneys and 
thy bills. Land is an immovable thing, a sluggish thing, an un- 
profitable thing. Were not the business done, I could tind it in 
my heart to leave it to the landlords again. Money is nimble, 
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brisk, and marvellously comforting to the concoction of our new 
democratic humours. We will abolish money too in good time, 
Shalt Te Gath bbed ? no purchase, no compensation 

JOSEPH. atly ro no no 

Cape. Brother Joseph, thou hast in a half-hearted fashion 
done us a good turn or so; there shall be no anger betwixt 
us; we will deal graciously with thee. We are not lawyers to be 
fettered with judgments and precedents ; thou shalt have a law to 
thyself, amet and a moderate law. Thine estate shall not be con- 
fiscate, but ouly taxed in a manner of just graduation, five thousand 
in the hundred on every head of orchids, and a fresh thousand 
more for every shilling’s worth above twenty. Sirrah Dick, go 
fetch me bim that was clerk of the town council ; ’a shall cast the 
account, if ’a be not by misadventure hanged. Here is a merchant 
from the Americas to trade for the folios of William Shakspeare’s 
plays that were in your town library; they are but a young folk 
over there, and still mad enough to give money for such gear. 
My lordship will account for the price when it shall please the 
sovereign people, and that shall be when it pleaseth me. God be 


with you the while, brother Joseph. 
[Exit guarded. 


PITY A POOR PROPHET. 


it was a weakness of George Warrington, as recorded by his 
creator and biographer, to seek acquaintance with superlative 
persons. He “liked to know the strongest man in England, or 
the man who could drink the most beer in England, or that 
tremendous Republican of a hatter,” and so forth, If Mr. 
Warrington were alive now (and we very much wish that he 
was), he might without much trouble have known on Wednesday 
afternoon the unhappiest man in England. The unhappiest man 
in England on Wednesday afternoon was, or ought to be, Mr. 
James O'Kelly, M.P. for Roscommon, and military critic to the 
Freeman's Journal. Ever since the beginning of the Soudan 
Expedition Mr. O'Kelly, M.P., on the strength apparently of a 
holiday raid into Upper Egypt last autumn, and of a stray com- 
mission or two fur correspondence from London papers, and of 8 
considerable share of some of the qualities attributed by the enemy 
to Irishmen, has posed as an authurity on the Soudan question. 
Latterly his tripod has not been a more august tripod than that 
of the Freeman's Journal, and as the B. B. B, Saxon does not read 
that organ of freedom as diligently as he should, Mr. O'Kelly 
has been dependent for fame on such scraps and bribes of his 
vaticinations and criticisms as the Dublin agents of English 
newspapers chose to send over. At last Mr, O'Kelly had his 
opportunity. The dash across the Bayuda Desert disturbed 
wiseacres, and the silence which preceded and followed the battle 
of Abu Klea disturbed them still more. Mr. O'Kelly saw his 
game, and he pointed out telegraphically, but in many columns, 
how Sir Herbert Stewart was playing ducks and drakes with the 
rules of war. We have no certain intelligence as to the circum- 
stances, origin, or character of Mr. O'Kelly’s acquaintance with 
the rules of war; but as the silence went on, so would Mr. O’Kelly 
still more be talking. At last, on the very morning of the day 
when the news of the complete success of Lord Wolseley’s plan 
and General Stewart's expedition arrived, there appe a final 
article from Mr. O'Kelly. As we have said, the readers of Mr. 
O'Kelly’s lucubrations in the original are not (on this side of the 
water) numerous, and an analysis of this luckiess letter, which in 
its printed form was coming across the Channel just as the news of 
the junction with Gordon's men was coming across the other 
Channel, is really worth doing. 1t shows the stuff of which, in too 
many cases, modern journalism is made; it shows the feeling of 
lrishmen towards England ; it shows, perhaps, best of all,-da détise 
kumaine—a subject of perennial interest. What Mr. O'Kelly 
may have said since matters little, and it would not make u 
for his unlucky vaticinations if news of some disaster arriv 
to-morrow. It may, however, be interesting to readers to know 
that Mr. O'Kelly pronounces “events” to have “ fully justitied 
kis criticism” (a criticism which, as it will be seen, declared 
several things which have actually happened to be not unlikely but 
impossible), and that he coolly accuses the authorities of “burking” 
eorrespondence. Cum ignorantid insolentia bene convenit. It is 
fair to add that the di’s “military incapacity” raises Mr. 
O’Kelly’s genuine wrath. 

The letter (upon which Mr. O’Kelly’s employers of the Irish 
rint founded an of course melancholy anticipation of “a new 
sandula”) begins with criticism of criticism. Lord Wolseley’s 

Bashi-Bazouk explanation is “rather a poor joke.” The views of 
the military critics of the London press “ have constantly proved 
to beall wrong.” Sir Gerald Graham's letter to the Times depre- 
cating panic was a iarism from one of Mr. O'Kelly’s letters 
to the Freeman. Then Mr. O'Kelly to criticism itself. 
“ Stewart has information, more or less reliable, that Omdurman 
has fallen into the Arabs’ hands.” Now long before Mr. O'Kelly 
wrote this every one had read Lord Wolseley’s telegram throwing 
doubt on the capture of Omdurman. Mr. O'Kelly, regardless of 
this, says that “it is probable that Gordon’s steamers could not 
sili Gale wip This a week ago was a 


inference ; it had ceased to be so long before Mr. O'Kelly wrote ; 
and, as a matter of fact, the steamers had met Sir Charles Wilson 
nearly a week before Mr, O'Kelly said it was improbable’ a 
could meet him. Nevertheless, supporting himself on these 


other arguments, Mr. O’Kelly comes to the conclusion that “Sir 
Gerald Graham is a- better hand at fighting than at strategy.” 
General Graham demolished, Mr. O’Kelly returns to the person 
whom, now that he is victorious, he will gamens call his country- 
man—Lord Wolseley. Again he knows about it. Lord 
Wolseley thought that an Englishman would not find his way across 
the Desert as well as a Bashi-Bazouk, and, as we know, Captain Pigott 
did lose his way. But Mr. O'Kelly (having taken a return ticket-— 
to Wady Halla was it, or where?) knows much better. “ The 
truth is,” says Mr. O'Kelly, “ General Wolseley does not seem to 
understand the game he is playing, or the men be is playing it 
with.” This, be it remembered, was on Wednesday morning. 
“ No one,” said Mr. O'Kelly, “could think over the situation with- 
out the gravest misgivings for Stewart's column.” He might have 
taken the advantage of the night to retreat on Abu Klea (as a 
matter of fact, he took the advantage of the night to advance on 
Gubat), and that was not merely the best that could be hoped, 
but “the best that can have befallen.” Observe, “ the best that 
can have befallen.” Victory, according to our prophet, was impos- 
sible. Help from Gordon is “not worth discussing; it is really 
too ridiculous.” Observe, in, Mr. O'Kelly did not think it un- 
likely that an officer of Gordon's had days before he wrote joined 
the expeditionary force with men, steamers, provisions, and guns, 
Had he thought this, it would have been a fair opinion, Accord- 
ing to him, the idea of this actually accomplished fact was 
“ridiculous and not worth discussing.” But this unfortunate 
member for Roscommon had not done committing himself even at 
this point, Even he is not quite insensible to the importance of the 
saving clause, and forgetting that he has just declared that 
“the best which can befall” is a retreat on Abu Klea, he 
proceeds to discuss the chances of General Stewart reaching and 
eutrenching himself upon the Nile. In this case he says the Arabs 
would hem him in and the camels would have no food, and they 
would die. Did Providence make islands in the Nile plentifully 
supplied with forage on purpose to confound Home Rule members 
ot Parliament who take to military journalism? That is an intri- 
cate kind of théodicée ; but it really looks like it. 

It is not often that it is worth while to examine thus in detail 
the utterances of an obscure and unauthoritative person writing in 
a provincial journal. But, after all, Mr. O'Kelly is a member of 
Parliament, and as such is trusted by the supreme wisdom of our 
representative system with the right of speaking and voting on 
questions of importance to the English commonweal. Moreover, 
the Freeman’s Journal is a kind of leading journal to a not incon- 
siderable section of Her Majesty's subjects. What a curious light 
it throws on the gullibility of newspaper readers in general, 
and the anti-English passions of newspaper Irish readers in par- 
ticular, that stutf like this should be ventured on! For it will 
be seen that in the points to which attention has been more 
particularly called the prophet has gone out of his way to court 
disparagement. “The best that can have befallen” is a retreat 
on Abu Klea; help from Gordon is “ not worth discussing, and 
really too ridiculous,” An entrenchment on the river would be 
surrounded by the Arabs, with the result of the camels starving. 
All these things our critic advances, not as possibilities or as 
probabilities, but peremptorily; and all these things had been 
proved to be false and absurd almost before any one on this side 
St. George’s Caannel read his words. Any one can see that 
writing of this sort is made to order. Its probable readers are 
tickled by the agreeable prospect it holds out, and condone the 
prophets failure if he fails, “After all,” said the good-natured 
man who falsely imagined himself to be a lottery winner, “ I had 
twenty thousand pounds to my fortune during those ten minutes.” 
The readers of the Freeman could between breakfast and lunch 
time on Wednesday rejoice in the idea of that helterskelter retreat 
by night to Abu Klea, of the starving camels, of the impossibility 
of communication with Gordon, of the way in which General 
Wolseley (a renegade Irishman, who ought at this moment to be 

lanning the next dynamite scare, bedad!), was first made a 

re of in argument and strategetics and acquaintance with mili- 
tary ‘matters generally by O'Kelly, M.P., the boy for Roscommon, 
and then chawed up completely by Misther Sullivan, from Cork, 
who calls himself the Mahdi. Moreover, this kind of consolation 
is endless. Perhaps, as Mr. O'Kelly has undertaken the part of 
Jomini redivivus, some other Irish M.P. will do the medical busi- 
ness, and prove that it is impossible for General Stewart to 
recover. That might revive the failing spirits of the readers of 
the Freeman's Journal, 

Morals are unpopular things, but perhaps a moral or two may 
be got out of Mr. O'Kelly. me persons, who are free from any 
suspicion of his motives, have in the last fortnight gone rather 
near to his fault. We are unable, we confess, to see an 
whatever in pessimist or nagging criticism of the unfinished 
schemes of a general in the field. Such criticism can hardly have 
any beneficial effect on its subject ; it encourages enemies at home 
and abroad ; it causes a great deal of grief and anxiety to the 
weaker brethren and sisters, and it is very rarely justified. We 
constantly see amateur critics (including War Correspondents with 
the forces) say, “ Yes! it was a success, but it would have been 
an awful smash if it had not succeeded.” Of course it would, but 
it did succeed, and it was meant to succeed; and it succeeded 
because it was meant to succeed, and because those who took 
part in it did not bother about possibilities of failure. One would 
think that these doleful critics had never read their Grimm, or at least 
had forgotten the immortal story of the household. which gradually 
congregated in the cellar weeping for the possible misfortunes of @ 
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maiden’s possible child; How on earth such critics ow that 
the military, and still more the naval, successes of Englishmen in 
the past have been won we are at a loss to imagine. It is certain 
that, if “when brave Broke he waved his sword eee my 
lads, aboard,” he had instead been in his cabin calculating the 
mathematical chances of the Chesapeake's towing the Shannon 
under her stern into port, the tide of American successes at sea 
would not have been turned; and we know that all the O’Kellys 
of the day agreed that when Wellington put his inferior forces 
with their backs on that wood on a certain June day seventy 
years ago, he was violating the rules of war in a hideous manner 
and courting ill-fortune. t somehow or other when you court 
ill-fortune in this fashion, and in the fashion in which General 
Stewart has been courting her, she has a remarkable knack of not 
eoming ; and, when you take very elaborate measures not to court 
her, she is apt, perhaps, to stay away, but certainly to keep good 
fortune away too. Far be it from us to recommend “fool- 
hardiness,” but most assuredly the events of the Gakdul-Gubat 
march have not for the first time proved the excellence of the 
motto “Go in and win.” 


LORD RIPON’S LAST LEGACY. 
DISPUTE about landed interests in Bengal which has lasted 


Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in a letter not more lengthy than 
the subject demands, does not exaggerate when he says that the 
Bengal Tenancy Bill is undoubtedly the most important subject 
which has engaged the attention of the Government since the 
days of Lord Cornwallis. Of course these remarks only apply to 
the provinces of Bengal and Behar. The controversy has been 
marked by one or two enlivening episodes. There has been a 
pretty little quarrel between a Secretary to the Government of 
ndia and the Chief Justice of Bengal, in which the latter has 
denounced a memorandum issued from the Home Department as 
“a most bitter and scurrilous libel.” The antagonism of race 
between the independent Englishman and the native Zemindar 
educated Baboo or journalist, excited by the Ilbert Bill, has been 
toned down by the necessity of making common cause against 
what both antagonists conceive to be an attack on the Perpetual 
Settlement. ut the respective position of the Zemindar and 
Ryot, agricultural tenancies on one part and manorial rights on 
the other, is the real point at issue. The flame burst out in the 
time of Sir G. Campbell; it was turned to smoke by the pallia- 
tives of Sir R. Temple ; it derived fresh fuel from the Commission 
of Inquiry yen by Sir A. Eden; the Government of India, 
whether in the hands of Lord Lytton or Lord Ripon, had posi- 
tively no option but to try and quench it by legislation ; and the 
late Viceroy, however responsible for mischief-making in one 
direction and inaction in another, would have deserved Parlia- 
mentary censure had he not fairly tried to bring to a settlement 
this long-pending, intricate, but inevitable dispute. Why Lord 
Ripon should have left India at the finest season of the year, with 
the reports of the local authorities on the disputed clauses of the 
Draft Act ready to his hand, and with the Legislative Session of 
his own Council prepared for action, is a question we shall not 
attempt to solve. But whether Lord Dufferin is animated or 
deterred by Irish precedents and experience, the kindred subject of 
Bengal landed rights and interests is the first thing that he is 


for twelve years may well claim an occasional notice. The — 


bound to settle. Nothing short of a gigantic war or a famine | 


ought to stop him. 

n the multitude of minutes, reports, memorials, amended 
sections, and indignant protests which have been scattered about 
during the last year, it is gratifying to find that the District 
Collectors and Commissioners of Revenue exhibit a knowledge of 
the people, an acquaintance with involved tenures, and an appre- 
ciation of the dangers of redundant or defective legislation, which 
proves that they have not lost touch of the community, and which 
would have done credit to officials of the school of Mouro, 
Thomason, or Lawrence. The opinions of the judicial officers 
specially selected for the purpose also display, as might have beer. 
expected, a familiarity with landed property in Bengal and Behar 
in all its phases. In memorials from the Landholders’ Associations, 
sent from more than one part of the Presidency, nothing has been 
omitted which could give point to the Zemindars’ view of the 
question, and set their legal and equitable claims in the clearest 
light. The letter of the Government of Bengal, reviewing anta- 
gonistic theories, endeavouring to reconcile divergent claims, and 
suggesting compromises without losing -_ of first principles, is 
& very good specimen of conscientious and accurate work, though 
in some matters it may be thought to bear against the Zemindar. 
A perusal of an official literature covering seven hundred pages of 
the Government Gazette enables us to select the following promi- 
nent points on which the Government of Lord Dufferin will have 
to come to a speedy decision, to give that decision permanent 
shape in sections and clauses, and to take care that either by 
executive strength or judicial interpretation the new law shall be 

ized and ined 

It is unnecessary to spend time in proving that, as a rule, no 
such thing as an estate in fee simple -exists in Bengal. The advo- 
cates of paramount and unrestricted Zemindary right deserve no 
more attention than Scottish Jacobites who believed in the 
innocence of Queen Mary. Neither have we to demonstrate that 
the recent action of the Governments of India and Bengal is amply 
warranted by the reservation in favour of the Ryots which forms 


one of the weightiest sections of the Legislature of 1793. That two 
and three individuals have co-existent — in the same real, or 
as it is better termed in India, immoveable property ; that these 
nights if hardly defined with sufficient ision, are discernible 
equally by the vigorous administrator and by the impartial judge ; 
that when they seem to clash there is usually some device or 
custom by which they can be made to work in harmony, or saved 
from annihilation; that if the privileges of the Zemindar are 
multifarious, lucrative, and exalted, the rights of the tenant are 
tangible, recognized by statutes and judicial decrees, and by the 
custom occasionally more lasting thaneither ; these are all axioms 
to be found in the exhaustive minutes of Shore, in the decisions of 
H. J. Colebrooke, in the legislation of Canning, and in the luminous. 
but controversial writings of Sir John P. Grant. They have been 
acted on steadily by conscientious officials, who in defence of 
an ignorant and speechless peasantry, have repeatedly despised 
clamour and prejudice. They pervade more or less the reports of 
the competition Civilians now rising to positions where their 
training and influence can be felt. And it is perfectly useless for 
any English lawyer or publicist to form a judgment on the Bengali 
Tenancy Bill until he has mastered the principles which underlie 
it, and has discarded all analogies drawn from English resulting 
trusts and successions, suffering and barring recoveries, contingent. 
remainders, tenants in tail male, and “ the rule in Shelley’s case.” 

But with these admissions we cannot resist the conclusion that. 
the new Bengal Bill is in some points unfair to the Zemindar, and 
that in others it will unsettle the relations between him and his. 
tenantry more than ever, and lead to that very irritating litigation 
which it is professedly designed to stop. Omitting minor 
provisions, the following are the main questions on which 
depend the contentment and security of the Ryot, the dignity 
of the Zemindar, and the good faith of the British Govern- 
ment as umpire between the two parties. 1. The free sale or 
transfer of his occupancy or tenant-rights by the tenant. 2. The 
right of the Zemindars to deal with holdings vacated by death and 
desertion, or waste and not in the possession of the occupancy or 

rotected class. 3. The exact position of sub-infeudatories or 

olders of tenures, as distinct trom either Zemindar or Ryot. 
4. The period of time which should confer a right of occupancy, 
and justify the tribunals in presuming that the rent is not liab 
to enhancement. 5. The rules under which enhanced rent can 
be demanded, and the period which ought to elapse after one 
judicial rent-suit and another. 6. The conditions, rights, and 
treatment of agriculturists without any occupancy rights. 7. 
The law of distraint. 8. The preparation of tables of rates as 
well as tables of prices current, to serve as a guide or aid to the 
Courts. 9. The question of a regular field survey for all Bengal 
and Behar. 

With regard to the sale and transfer of jotes and jummas, or 
tenants’ holdings, it was well known to experienced district. 
officers twenty or thirty years ago that these transactions were com- 
mon in many of Bengal ; that they were acquiesced in by the 
Zemindar from policy or helplessness, and that this nage was 
in the habit of buying up such rights himself in his own estate 
and in that of others ; that such sales were recognized by the courts 
of law, and that they testified to the existence of a valuable 
tenantry, which neither oppression out of court, nor perjury in it, 
nor pamphlets and articles by the champions of undiluted Land- 
lordism, could ever obliterate. This doctrine has been set forth in 
these columns as one which would bear the strictest scrutiny. It has: 
now been established by a vast preponderance of opinion on the 

t of experts that such free sale and transfer exist all over 

ngal Proper, and to a modified extent in the districts of 
Behar. Accordingly, it is proposed to recognize by statute an 
incident of tenancy which the Zemindar is powerless to check and 
by which he himself benefits ; to admit proof of local custom in 
disputed- instances; and to give the Zemindar a veto on the 
transfer of the incoming tenant, if he be a moneylender or one who 
“does not depend on agriculture for his chief means of subsistence 
and income.” This last is a concession in the landholder’s favour, 
and it is also proposed to omit a mischievous and unnecessary 
section which would have given him the right of pre-emption. 
Closely connected with this subject is the Zemindar’s right to 
deal with Khamar or demesne lands, as he may think fit. It is 
now officially announced that, whenever land reverts to the 
Zemindar by the death or total desertion of Ryots, where it 
consists of tracts of scrub and forest as in Western Bengal, or of 
large alluvial formations as in the Eastern and Central districts, 
there is nothing to prevent the Zemindar from cultivating it himself 
as a home or model farm, from letting it out to Ryots, or we a 
prehend, from turnirg it into a park, pleasure ground, or chase or 
himself. For any previous misapprehension on this point the 
Government has only to thank Mr. Ilbert and his sweeping de- 
elaration that “in no case was the existing Khamar or demesne 
land to be increased.” It is also intended to provide that, if the 
Zemindar establishes Ryots on such vacant land, new or old, the 
Ryot so settled takes the plot with all the incidents of tenant- 
right—its fair rent, its security of tenure, and all the rest. But 
it cannot be fair to presume that all lands are Ryotti until they 
are shown to be Khamar; and we should prefer tu leave the 
Zemindar to make his own contract with new tenants, 

The tenure-holder or middle-man is one not so easily to be dealt 
with or defined. Most Revenue or judicial officers know perfectly 
well what is meant by a putnidar of the first, second, or third degres, 
by the owner of half a dozen villages at a rental fixed like the 

extraordinary sub-infeudations 


feu duty in Scotland, or by those 
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to be met with in Backergunge and other eastern and aquatic dis- 
tricts. But it is rather difficult to give a legal definition which 
shall show clearly when the possessor of fifty acres, or half or 
the whole of a village, ceases to be a substantial tenant and be- 
comes a tenure-holder. It is shown over and over again that 
there are tenants who cultivate one-half of their holding and sub- 
let the other half to cultivators just below themselves. Quorsum 
abeant? are they to be dealt with as solid occupancy Ryots, or as 
holders of intermediate tenures, because “they hold from a 
superior the right to collect rents.” The infinite variety of sug- 
gestions and the contradictory opinions advanced by experienced 
officers are additional warnings against attempting to include all 
the various phases and transformations of landed property in one 
magnificent but impracticable Bill. It is obvious that, whatever 
elastic definition of a tenure may be adopted, a very large dis- 
cretion in the interpretation thereof must S left to the Courts. 

In regard to both tenancies and tenures, it has hitherto been 
presumed that if held at the same rental for twenty years, the 
rent cannot be enhanced ; or, to put it differently, it has been left 
for the Zemindar. if he can, to rebut the presumption of an un- 
alterable rental arising out of twenty years’ quiet possession. A 
modification in the Zemindar’s favour is now suggested; and, 
considering the delight which acute and active men of this 
class take in overhauling their rent-roll, stimulating their local 
—_ and trying enhancement cases for sheer excitement, it is 
not likely that it will have a very injurious effect. Those who 
slumber while the Ryot is acquiring a title by prescription will 
have themselves to blame. 

No one ought to object to some broad rule in India defining the 
principles and mtage of enhanced rent, and the period of 
years for which it shall be judicially decreed. Closely connected 
with this is the ascertainment and publication of Pergunna or 
local and prevailing rates and of prices of agricultural produce cur- 
rent in the bazaars. It is proposed, and it seems reasonable, that 
after rent has been fixed by the courts of law no fresh suit shall be 
instituted till after ten or fifteen years; that the enhancement 
shall bear a definite proportion to the previous rise in value of 


agricultural produce ; and that it shall not be such as to deprive © 


the tenant-cultivator of a fair share of profit. To this end Govern- 
ment may very well ascertain and periodically publish a list of 
prices current in all the large marts of each province to serve as 
aids, but not authorities, to the Courts. The idea of appointing a 
Commission to settle the rates prevalent in each district for home- 
stead, garden, and rice-lands seems to be abandoned as too difii- 
cult and expensive, if not impracticable. Considering the vexa- 
tion, discontent, and ill-will caused by this protracted contest, we 
are not disposed to cavil at this determination. 

On the whole, it does not seem that the Bengal Government is 
now going too far in the support of the well-io-do agricultural 
tenant-proprietor, who has always existed, who was recognized by 
successive legislatorsin 1793, 1812, 1822, 1840,and 1859; who, by 
his own sinews, ploughs, and bullocks, has turned the swamp into 
the rice-field the rice-field into the garden; who in Bengal 
has been educated up to the level of his own position ; and who in 
Behar stands in greater need of those bulwarks against oppression 
for which our Government chiefly exists. But it is clear to us 
that Lord Dufferin will do well in imposing as few restrictions as 
possible on freedom of contract with new tenants and cultivators 
without rights of occupancy, in giving sufficient scope to the laws 
of demand and supply, and in abiding by the ancient land customs 
of the country. No 
root every class of tenant to the soil under the philanthropic but 
mistaken notion that Ryots, poor in spirit and in muscle, without 
bullocks and ploughs or with milch kine to till the ground, with 
no agricultural implements beyond an adze, a billhook, and a 
spud for weeding, are competent to improve the land and to ward 
oif famine. On the contrary, no inducement should be held out 
to the fluctuating elements of the population to become stationary. 
oolies and under-Ryots should be invited to emigrate to Assam, 
the Sunderbund grants, and the West Indian Islands. On the other 
hand, considering the intense feeling of attachment shown by 
Bengali cultivators to the wide plain bounded by a dark line of 
beutbees and fruit trees on which they have been reared, it may 
be politic to allow rights in the homestead and the in-field to 
remain, even when those in the arable land have been terminated. 
Some new crotchets die hard in India as in England. “Com- 
pensation for disturbance” is still feebly recommended, although 
we make out that the chapter about landlords’ and tenants’ im- 
provements has met with a very liberal share of contempt and 
ridicule. The proposal for a regular field survey is, to borrow a 
phrase from the administration of the Post Office, though not “ in- 
sufficient,” certainly “too late.” It might have been carried out 

Lord Cornwallis or at the time when rent-free tenures were 
investigated fifty yearsago. But its cost would be enormous. It 
would be unfair to ch this expenditure on either Zemindar or 
Ryot or both combined; while any surplus revenue from Bengal 
and other Presidencies can be better spent than in setting whole 
classes against each other, reviving old-standing quarrels about 
minute holdings in countless villages tenanted by sixty millions 
of inhabitants, and completing a register of which, owing to 
increase of population and subdivision of heritages, the tirst portion 
time the last sheet had 

n filled in 


Lord Dafferin’s reply to the deputation on this vast subject is 
full of hope. When he has mastered its salient 
perhaps come to the conclusion that a good 


ints, he’ may 
of irritation 


greater blunder could be committed than to 
_ an acknowledgment of their tasteful painstaking in this respect 


might have been avoided by simply recasting the Ryots’ Charter 
of 1859. As it is, nothing is left but to prune and tone down 
the more ambitious project which, if conceived in the interests of 
the Ryot, bears in its inception traces of that dislike to existing 
institutions and landlordism of which we have heard so much else- 
where. It would be a grievous error to allow this overgrown 
draft to simmer for another hot season and to produce the inevitable 
consequences of minutes, rejoinders, pamphlets, meetings, 
speeches, and chronic unrest. The time is surely come when these 
ample materials must be brought to a point and this huge accu- 
mulation to structure. There are men in posts of importance in 
India and in Council at Westminster perfectly familiar with the evils 
inseparable from the Zemindary system. The network of rights and 
interests, the sub-infeudations made for the landlord's profit, the 
village feuds ; the repeated exactions of the rich when a temple is 
built, a daughter married, a road cess imposed, a lawsuit unluckily 
ended ; the combinations of poor villagers maddened by oppression 
who waylay the Naib and slit the nose of the gomashtah ; the ready 
resort to club-law in defence of property or to litigation where the 
longest purse and the sharpest intellect may win; the absence of 
some of those nobler features in the system which Cornwallis had 
anticipated and seventy years afterwards Canning still hoped to 
| see. But there is another side to the Bengal system, The existence 
| of a powerful class of proprietors ranged on the side of authority in 
| famine, disturbance, or secret conspiracies, is a feature too con- 
spicuous to be denied and too important to be discarded. Bengal 
and Bebar have been governed for nearly a century by judicial 
courts and magistrates, and not by the minute of 
picked Revenue officials trained in other places to know the limits 
of every estate, the share of revenue due from every village, 
and the various duties and privileges of each one of its residents. 
The evidence of men of the highest capacity testifies to what 
indeed is palpable to the eyes, that in spite of famines, inundations, 
oppression, and errors in policy, large portions of the province of 
Bengal exhibit a marvellous and continued growth of prosperity and 
comfort. The fertility of the soil has not diminished, The internal 
trade has vastly increased. Much has been done to give all classes 
speedy communication, more markets, more competent tribunals, 
more colleges and schovls, Lerd Duflerin’s accession to office 
cannot be better signalized than by an act of Imperial legislation 
which, in fulfilling the pledges of his predecessors to the cultivating 
proprietary tenants, shall not impose fetters on freedom of contract, 
and shall not deprive the Maharaja, the Raja, the Choudari, the 
Talukdar, and other magnates, of power and influence hitherto 
associated with seasonable charity to the poor and with goodwill 
_ and loyalty to the State. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


N apologist for the present system of elaborate stage decora- 

tion could nowhere find better backing for his argument than 
in that most charming of Shakspearian comedies which has just 
been produced at the St. James’s Theatre. Gorgeous “ interiors” 
may well offend the taste and distract the attention of the severely 
poetic spectator ; but it is difficult to overdo the “ mounting” of 
a play which is set in the surroundings of As You Like It, No 
amount of labour or expense—provided always that they be 
directed by fair intelligence—could well be thrown away in this 
instance upon the effort after complete scenic illusion; and the 
management of the St. James’s Theatre have fully deserved that 


should precede any other comment on the qualities of the new 
production. In any other case, perhaps, a suspicion of satire 
might lurk under such a pronouncement on the priority of merits. 
But atmosphere is of so much importance in this sweet pastoral ; 
the scene-painter, the choir-master, the costumier can here do 
so much, and so legitimately much, to assist the actors and 
to maintain the sylvan tone and colouring of the comedy, that 
one need not be suspected of malice in according a first place 
to the recognition of their success. Let us say, then, that the 
forest home of the exiled Duke and his adherents can seldom 
have been scenically presented with greater care and truth; nor 
can dress and drill and good musical training have ever been 
better employed than in the management of the rustic pageants 
and the execution of the charming lyrics with which <s You 
Like It abounds. Assuredly nothing has been wanting in this 
department of the dramatic representation. Nothing that a stage- 

r and his coadjutors can do was left undone; and if 
ever we fail to feel that we have quitted a modern world of f 
streets and dingy houses for a brief sojourn in that delightful 
Forest of Arden, which, for all its impossible European lioness, is 
so intensely real to the duly quickened imagination, it is certainly 
the fault of no one but the actors and actresses themselves, 

To say that they were persistently, or even often, guilty of this 
fault would be to pass not only a harsh, but an unfair, judgment 
on the performance as a whole. To tell the truth, the ensemble of 
the impersonation was more pocemeven | than any individual 
achievement. No member of the company fell materially below the 
average standard of merit; and that standard was, to say the least, 
a respectable one. From the Adam of Mr. Maclean to the William 
of Mr, Hendrie the rendering of the minor characters was such as 
to deserve that secondary praise which consists in the escape of 
blame. It is in the principal parts that the performance, for all 
its occasional successes, ppoints; and disappoints the more 


tantalizingly because it so often comes so near to excellence, and 
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because the reasons of its missing it are sometimes so entirely | jicious patronage of William—a comic trait of character to which 


beyond the artist’s control. To no assumption in the play do 
these last remarks apply more forcibly than to Mrs, Kendal’s 
Rosalind. ‘The actress Bem so many good qualities to bear 
upon her work; she plays with such comprehension of the 
nature of her heroine, and with such command of the re- 
sources of her art, that a sympathetic spectator finds himself 
perpetually wondering why she is not the ideal Rosalind, even 
while he is unhesitatingly assuring himself that she is not. Not 
that there is any reason for the wonder—at least to those who 
recognize how inexorable is Nature, when, after many submissions 
to the moulding hand of the artist, she at last defines the limits of 
her complaisance. It is Nature alone—or rather not alone, but 
taking her crders from Time—who has decided that Mrs. Kendal, 
with all her dramatic accomplishments, is not, and never can be, 
the ideal Rosalind, In one sense she does justice to this unsur- 


oo maiden (for Beatrice, though rivalling, does not excel 
e 


r) of Shakspearian comedy; there is no sally of her wit, 
no touch of her archness, no lure of her coquetry, that Mrs. 
Kendal does not seem to have carefully studied and accurately 
a nypicey and they are delivered one and all with admir- 
able grace and mastery. But, alas! it is the wit alone—that 
sole gift which does not vary between the girl and the woman— 
which has any chance of impressing us, a veritable quality of 
Shakspeare’s heroiue. It is, therefore, in the scenes apart from 


Orlando, that this too self-conscious Rosalind approaches nearest _ 


to what we must judge to have been the master’s conception. 
In her dialogues with Celia, and with Sylvius and Phebe, 
and in her short colloquy with Jaques, she easily makes us 
forget the impassable barrier which separates her from the full 
realization of her part. In the love passages with her lover she 
reminds us of it at every turn. It is in the exquisite scene with 
Orlando in the third act that both the perfection and the in- 
evitable limitations of her art are the most conspicuously illus- 
trated. Nothing could have been more winning than her whole 
demeanour, action, and utterance in this scene; yet it was not the 
artless coquetry of a light-hearted damsel, but the refined fascina- 
tion of the mature woman of the world. It was tha “ Ladies’ 
Battle” trans‘erred to the Forest of Arden; and reminding us in 
every look, and tone, and gesture of the wiles of the drawing-room. 
So strong is this impression that a feeling of inappropriate sur- 
prise overcomes us at the sight of Rosalind’s agitation at the news 
of Orlando’s wound. There the serious side of the impulsive girl 
betrayed into the revelation of her girlish weakness should come 
naturally out. But we tind it difficult to believe that the self- 
contained Rosalind of Mrs. Kendal’s impersonation—mistress of 


herself, as we should have imagined, under any emergency—cculd | 


have been so deeply moved, Itis a thankless duty, however, to 
dissect out the obvious and inevitable defects of an extremely 
clever performance ; and we will take leave of it by saying that 


the actor i to us to do singularly imperfect justice. 
The partial failure of both these two ingesteditiens——dhnt of 
Touchstone and that of Jaques—has unfortunately a somewhat 
serious effect on the humour of the comedy. Touchstone and 
Jaques stand ms er to each other in a subtle contrast, of 
which the total effect is strongly humorous—one of the two 
so thoroughly out of his element in the woodland life, the 
other so completely suited to it. William, as we have already 
said, was a sufficient William for the purpose; and Miss Lea 
played Audrey with an excellent facial assumption of com- 
lete vacuity, which, however, she faiied to do full justice to 
in her method of delivering her words. Miss Linda Dietz. 
contrived to infuse more colour and distinction into the part 
of Celia than it commonly obtains, and Charles the wrestler 
— a more than sufficiently athletic representative in Mr. H. 
ernon, 


CHINESE DIPLOMACY. 


as Special Correspondent of the Times in China has lately 
been engaged in tracing the course of masterly inactivity to 
its highest fount, and has proclaimed his final success on becoming 
acquainted with the bearing of the Chinese mandarins towards 
European diplomatists at Peking. The Correspondent evidently 
writes with a full knowledge of the outward conduct of those 
obstructive Confucianists, and describes with humour the ditfi- 
culties a diplomatic visitor to the Chinese Foreign Office invariably 


/ meets with even after he has safely traversed the two or three 


miles of dangerous roadway which separates the Legations from 
the Tsung-li-Yamén. Having started on his mission brimming 
over with a desire to obtain redress for a wrong endured by Mr. 
Brown, or Jones, or Robinson at some treaty port a thousand 
miles away, he finds his ardour oozing out at the tips of his 
tingers when, at the end of his perilous journey and after a long 
interval of waiting in a draughty room, he is called upon to face 
his five or six smug hosts, whose skill in evading all reference to 
the business in hand is only limited by the power of physical en- 
durance possessed by their visitor. The presentation to him, with 
endless formalities, of walnuts and melon seeds when he is longing 
for attention and redress aggravates his wearied annoyance; and, 
when a couple of hours have been consumed in meaningless talk 
and pedantic quotations, he is glad to take his leave, and is fain to- 
rest contented with a vague promise that the subject of his com- 
plaint shall be looked into at some future date. 

Such is the substance of the story which the Special Corre- 
spondent has to tell; and, so far, he is within his depth. But, 
when he goes on to explain the causes of the obstructive attitude 


_ assumed by the mandarins, he begins to flounder. Neither to the 


over every difliculty that can be surmounted by mere artistic effort, 


the art of Mrs. Kendal carried her in triumph. It was not her 
fault, at least considering her exclusively in the character of actress, 
that the part of Rosalind presented some difficulties against which 
the most accomplished art, unaided by certain special favours of 
nature, must contend in vain. 

On the Orlando of Mr. Kendal a somewhat similarly qualified 
praise must be bestowed. ‘I'he actor is unfortunately endowed with a 
voice of a somewhat tov melodramatic timbre; and would otherwise 
be the better in this part for a certain air of alertness which he 
lacks. His Orlando borders at times too closely on the solemn, and 
he seems at all times somewhat too much impressed with the con- 
viction, excellent though it is in its way, that “life is real, life is 
earnest,” whatever the idle courtiers of the banished Duke may 
think of it. Still he bears himself gallantly enough ; he wrestles 
with Charles in spirited and manly style—though we are inclined 
to doubt the feasibleness of the particular “ fall” by which he lays 
his doughty antagonist on his back —and he presents personally a 
cowely and romantic figure, which in itself goes a good way to- 
wards the filling out of a not very complex part. Mr. Hermann 
Vezin was seen to more advantage as Jaques some years ago 
than in his latest impersonation of the part. His elocution is as 
good as ever in the delivery of set speeches; but the Seven Ages 
soliloquy (for such it really is) is not now recited by him in quite 
that tinely meditative style to which he had accustomed us. 
His relations with Toucbstore were not brought into such comic 
relief as they were wont to be, and he no longer seems to take 
the same humorous pleasure as formerly in contemplating the 
Fool and listening to his profound observations. To be sure 
Mr. Hare's Touchstone may afford a certain explanation of this 
change ; for, whatever be its other merits, and we find none very 


. conspicuous in it, it is certainly not interesting. Never, we should 


think, can a thinner and drier Touchstone have appeared upon the 
stage. It would be unreasonable to complain of the absence of 
that comic unction, which became, we fear, an extinct quality at 
the death of the late Mr. Compton; but we should have thought that 
an actor of Mr. Hare's capabilities could have infused a little more 
life and spirit into his rendering of the part, It is true that 
Touchstone is a sententious and a Court-bred Fool; and as such 
might possibly have preferred to express himself with excessive 
dignity and deliberation; but there should be limits to the stress 
laid upon this side of his character, and an actor should not 
carry his assumption of seutentiousness and courtliness so far 
as to make us forget that the sententious and Court-bred one 
is, after all, a jester. There are points, too, in the play which 


“nature of the animal” nor to the fact that “ they are cowards. 
and shrink from the responsibility of assenting to the most indis- 
putable proposition” is their obstructiveness due. It has a far 
different root, and we must rather look for its explanation in the- 
relative —— occupied by the European Ministers and the- 
Chinese Government. The relation of China with the European 
Powers is unique in the history of diplomacy. Between all other 
treaty-bound countries there are reciprocal rights to be secured and 
advantages to be gained. But in this case there is no reciprocity 
whatever. The seeking is all on the side of the foreigner, who 

has nothing which China professes to want to give in return for 
what he asks; while China, on her part, is, as she is well aware,. 
the possessor of treasures which have been sufficient to stir the 
imagination and to excite the greed of the civilized world. She 
is thus in the position of a rich heiress beset by interested suitors, 
who, recognizing the motives which have brought them to her 
feet, takes a pleasure in flouting and insulting them. There can. 
be no equality of terms in such circumstances. The mandarins- 
receive the professions of friendship made by the foreign Minister 
with cynical indifference, and delight to torment, thwart, and 
lengh at him as the opportunity occurs or as the humour seizes 

them, 

To envoys placed in such a position diplomatic triumphs are- 
impossible. Most of those who represent their respective coun- 
tries at Peking are men of ability and energy; but the web of 
circumstances so surrounds and entangles them that, though they 
may struggle and kick, they are quite unable to free themselves. 
from its trammelling influences. Meanwhile, the annoyance they 
feel at their own impotence is aggravated by a consciousness that 
the Ministers of the Yamén are watching, with gratified amuse- 
ment, their futile attempts to throw otf their shackles, With 
a naive freedom, their tormentors speak and write openly of 
the vantage ground they occupy, and take an evident pleasure 
in snubbing those among the Corps Diplomatique who show a 
more than usual amount of courage ar determination. These 
unique relations impart to the Chinese official foreign correspondence 
a literary piquancy which is commonly wanting in State-papers. 
Chinamen have a natural taste for literary composition, and long 
poties has taught the veteran officials of the Yamén the art of 

isconcerting and ruffling a troublesome, complaint-bearing forei 
Minister y few skilfully-turned phrases, just as when he c 
on them they tire out his patience by long waitings and trivial 
discussions on walnuts and melon seeds. Sometimes they boldly 
traverse his statements, or attempt to trip him up by denying his 
premisses on the authority of Confucius or some of the anpile 


Mr. Hare has contrived to miss; among them the Fool's de- | sophers who talked undiluted wisdom before the Christian era. 
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At other times, when sarcaem recommends itself as the most 

priate weapon, they weave it into sentences which cut deep 
jnto sensitive natures, while the difficulty of writing Chinese is 
‘such that any attempt at a literary retaliation on the part of a 
foreign correspondent would probably place him in a position 
which would render him doubly liable to ridicule. 

But, although all this is perfectly well known to the foreign 
diplomatists at Peking, the necessities of their position compel 
them to attempt occasionally to overrule and guide the counsels of 
the Yamén potentates. They know that this (to quote, after the 
‘Chinese manner, one of their third century 3.c. philosophers) is 
like “throwing an egg against a stone, or attempting to divert 
a river with a little finger”; but they have to justify their exist- 
-ence, and so are ready on occasion to rush into the breach. Some 
-such consideration probably induced them in 1879 collectively to 
urge on the Chinese Government a settlement of the still un- 
settled question of inland taxation of foreign goods in connexion 
with the Chefoo Convention of 1876. With a trusting confidence 
and patience which would be wonderful if we were not allowed 
to suppose them assumed, they wrote to the Yamén that, “ taking 
into consideration the declarations repeatedly made during the 
last few years by the Tsung-li-Yamén, that the Chinese were 
willing to enter upon a joint consideration of the question (of 
inland taxation of foreign goods), the undersigned have thought 
that the presence at Peking of all the representatives of 
foreign Powers now in China, and interested in the question, 
would offer a good opportunity for approaching it”; and they 
then proceeded to enumerate the grievances in connexion with it— 
twenty in number—which they were desirous of seeing redressed. 
This was an opportunity which was not likely to be missed by the 
members of the Yamén, who opened their reply by touching the 
keynote of the attitude of their Government towards the foreign 
representatives. ‘“ It may be observed of the treaties with foreign 
States,” wrote the Mandarins, “that they are not engagements 
which the Chinese Government has sent its officers to foreign 
States to negotiate, but instruments which foreign States have 
‘sent officers to China to request might be drawn up; that the 
articles contained in them all relate to matters which foreign 
States have spontaneously expressed a wish to have dealt with ; 
and that the modes of proceeding therein indicated are all of 
them modes of proceeding the institution of which has been 
solicited by foreign Governments.” Having thus defined the 
position of their Government, they went on to show that it had not 
only been yielding and gracious, but long-suffering and patient, 
in terms which remind one of some of Mr. Gladstone's minatory 
tones when he is minded to overawe opposition. “The instances 
of proceedings that are not satisfactory, enumerated in the com- 
aounication under acknowledgment, are after all but twenty in 
number ; and a perusal of the list suggests the observation that, 
if the Chinese Government, which is charged with breaking the 
treaties any time these twenty years, were on its part to make 
out a list of the cases in which the conduct of foreign officers and 
merchants has been unsatisfactory during the same period, there 
might possibly be a total of something more than twenty articles.” 
But, they went on to argue, as long as the actions of the foreign 
Governments and their representatives are as inconsistent as they 
have hitherto been, it is impossible that offences should not arise. 
Sometimes a Government refuses to ratify the solemn e 
ments of its representatives (this was a hit at the English 
Government for refusing to endorse the Alcock treaty), or dis- 
agrees with its representative in the interpretation of the exist- 
ing treaties. Sometimes the Ministers find fault with the 
action of their Consuls at the treaty ports. Sometimes they 
support the Chinese Government in its complaints against their 
countrymen, and sometimes side with their countrymen against 
the Chinese Government. In such a complete absence of any 
well-defized course of policy, it is quite possible that cases may 
have occurred which may be construed into grievances, but these 
are afterall trifles, while “ it is not the case, as alleged in grievance 
No. 2, that additional levies are made (on foreign goods in the in- 
terior) or that anything is im in excess of the duties. . . . 
Nor is it the case (as alleged in grievance No. 3) that transit certi- 
ficates are refused altogether, or that arbitrary conditions are im- 

-” However, as the representatives are dissatisfied with the 
present condition of things, ‘the Yamén has three plans to pro- 
ae The first is to allow existing regulations to stand, while the 

amén will on its side direct the high authorities in the provinces 
to instruct their subordinates to abide by these faithfully ; and the 
foreign representatives will on their side direct their Consuls, agents, 
and merchants to give implicit obedience to existing regulations. 
The second is to give effect ‘to the Alcock treaty.’ The third is 
to rescind the clause existing in the various treaties under which 
foreigners are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of China. . . . 
The foreign representatives are at liberty to state which of the 
three plans they prefer to adopt.” And, finally, it is graciously 
added, “ shoul all three be unacceptable, and the foreign repre- 
sentatives have some modus operandi to suggest which it is 
sible for China to accept, she will be prepared to entertain it.” 

This reply seems to have acted as a ey | to all the foreign 
diplomatists, except the representative of Great Britain, that 
it would be as well to retire from the contest. And conse- 
quently, throughout the remainder of the Blue-book (China, No. 3, 
1882) Sir Thomas Wade is allowed to tread out the wine-press 
alone. The result of this is that the discussion drifts into the 
essentially English question of the opium tariff, and reports on this 


topic from the Indian Government aud the ditferent Chambers of 


Commerce occupy most of the remaining portion of the Blue-book. 
Later on, however, as the last few testify, Sir Thomas Wade 
was ~~ to try a fall with the redoubtable statesman and 
warrior Tso Tsung-tang. Tso, whose is almost as powerful 
a weapon as his sword, is a staunc y geome of the opium 
trade, and has consistently advocated the imposition of an 
import duty of 150 Taels (= about 5o/.) a chest in order at once 
to check and eventually to abolish the use of the drug among his 
countrymen. After several interviews with Sir Thomas Wade on 
this subject, Tso embodied his views in a Memorial to the Throne, 
in course of which he mentioned that Sir Thomas Wade had re- 
peatedly “shifted his ground” in his communications on the 
question, “and that with reference to the augmentation of the 
price of opium he showed as much irritation as if the cha 
were something to be deplored.” By some chance this Memorial 
was published in the Shén pao, a Shanghai native newspaper, and 
Sir Thomas, being naturally unwilling that such charges should 
remain unanswered, wrote to Tso contradicting the personal re- 
flections contained in the Memorial, and concluded by saying, 
“ The appearance of this Memorial in the Shén pao has been of nv 
advantage to any one, but it has naturally alarmed those connected 
with the opium traffic, and its first probable effect will be the 
stimulation of a contraband trade, I cannot doubt to the detriment 
of the revenue.” 

In reply Tso “ presented his compliments.” The Shén pao was, 
he was given to understand, a newspaper which printed and pub- 
lished at once any news it obtained, and that there never had 
been any supervision or restriction placed upon it, or any regard 
paid to the importance of the news. So much for the Shén pao. 
As to the general question, he had been in favour of increasing the 
duties on opium in the expectation that as the price inc the 
number of the smokers would decrease, but finding that Sir 
Thomas was of a different opinion, he had “ pro to follow the 
rule adopted in Great Britain, of placing a double duty on luxuries 
for the table, and to levy the exceedingly light import duty of 150 
Taels per chest.” It was in combating this proposition that Sir 
Thomas Wade “shifted his ground,” varying the amounts he 
would be content to see added to the duty from 5 to 10, 15, and 
finally 50 Taels per chest. In conclusion, “Sir Thomas Wade 
alludes to the injury that was inevitable to the revenue from the 
publication of the Memorial. The Grand Secretary (i.e. Tso 
appreciates the depth of kindly feeling shown towards him, an 
when he learns of any injury will not fail, in acknowledgment of 
such good-will, to represent it to Ilis Majesty.” 

One can imagine the smile of satisfaction with which the Grand 
Secretary probably put down his pen after having rounded off the 
last character in this sentence. Truth to tell, the whole letter is a 
very good specimen of the rebuff semi-courteous; but, though as a 
literary effort it is, in common with most of the despatches which 
emanate from the Tsung-li-Yamén, clever and amusing, it dis- 
closes a most unsatisfactory state of diplomatic relations. It shows 
that, though European representatives have been resident at 
Peking for nearly a quarter of a century, they have not been 
able so to conciliate and influence the members of the Yamén 
as to arrive at a practicable modus vivendi with them. It is 
impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the treaties of 
1800, under the terms of which the European Powers professed 
to exchange the policy of force which up to that time had 
ay their conduct in China for one of friendly negotiation, 

ave, neither on one side nor on the other, ever been fully and 
impartially acted up to. The old leaven of gunboat influence, with 
its necessary consequences, has never been entirely eradicated, 
and thus have arisen such glaring anomalies as that above re- 
ferred to, where England, while professing to deal on terms 
of perfect equality with China, refuses to allow her to fix 
the amount of duty to be imposed on articles imported into 
her own harbours. The Chinese are far too logically-minded a 
ple not to see the untenable nature of such a position; and 
it is high time that steps should be taken to place our relations 
with the Imperial Government on a more clearly-defined and 
workable basis. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


f pew minor competitors for public favour have recently opened 
their doors. The somewhat fancifully named “ Salon Parisien ” 
is at 160 New Bond Street. The Catalogue has a very vee 
cover by M. Van Beers, representing a woman who seems to 

trying how like a monkey she can make herself look. In spite of 
this, the visitor should not be deterred from entering the exhibi- 
tion. There is within, it is true, too much Van Beers. No artist 
exemplifies more completely the trite saying that the French, with” 
all their executive skill, fail in taste. We cannot notice the half- 
dressed, ews ballet-dancers who are represented so nume- 
rously. There are, however, some landscape sketches of consider- 
able beauty as well as skill; and “Le Mal du Pays,” “ Little 
Jack Horner,” and one or two more may be looked at with plea- 
sure. There is a horrible head, painted for Mme. Bernhardt, 
“ La Folie,” which shows the power of the artist and his defects 
as well as anything. In the Hanover Gallery (47 New Bond 
Street) is another horror by M. Van Beers. A wayfarer lies 
dead by the roadside, and a dog, “True till Death,” watches 
by the body. The dead face is shockingly real. Fortunately 
the Salon Parisien contains better things. Among them, at a 
level at which it may be closely inspected, is the marvellous 
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by M. Emile Wauters which was cruelly, stupidly, and 
tly skied at the last Academy. As we endeavoured to 
it then, after an examination with an opera glass, this 
pi deserved well the honours it had received e here but 
in London. In the present exhibition it is by far the finest work. 
To any one who has actually seen “ Cairo from Kasr en Nil” the 
effect will be startling in its reality. Nowhere else have we found 
the atmosphere and colouring of Egypt so ae 
M. Wauters is also represented by his famous “ hers de- 
manding a charter from John IV. of Brabant.” M. Saint-Cyr 
contributes two pictures, “My Lady Sulks,” and a figure of an 
— among the chimney-pots on a snowy roof with “ A Broken 

ing.” Poor Bastien Lepage’s unfinished “Chimney Sweep,” a 
boy with a dog, is gloomy, but fine and characteristic. “ Libra 
of the Zodiac” is one of M. Falero’s familiar nudities, but is 
very inferior to his “ Double Stars.” There are also some clever 

of French sculpture, chiefly in terra-cotta. 
~ We have noticed one picture out of its place in the Hanover 
Gallery, to get rid of a Ringneitls subject ; but there are many 
more well worth seeing. Perhaps the finest is a Corot. There 
are three other pictures by the great landscape-painter, all of his 
i type, but No. 80 excels them completely. A grey after- 
noon view, with houses and a bridge in the background and a few 
trees on our right, is illuminated by a sky such as we have seldom 
before seen in a picture. It seems positively to shine; yet it is 
grey all over. This is a picture which should be most instructive 
to a young artist, though probably no eye but Corot’s own could 
fally a iate the delicacy of the gradations. Nearly opposite is 
a small Meissonier of the usual excellence. “A Vedette,” of the 
time of Louis XIII., sits on a tired horse in a breezy landscape of 
brown moors and distant mountains. There are several of M. de 
Bensa’s pretty little equestrian scenes showing the Grand Monarque 
and his Court driving out in coaches like the Speaker's, or going 
to hunt in gorgeous uniforms. A “Street in Algiers,” by M. 
Gasson, should also be picked out for the sake of the cool shadows 
and the life-like figures. There are several of M. Jacque’s 
cattle pieces, one of them, “The Sheepfold,” exceptionally fine. 
Near it hangs a very vulgar figure by M. Tissot, “The Hammock.” 
He can do much better, as witness two admirable scenes in this 
exhibition, “On the Wharf” and at “Charing Cross,” a steamer 
and a railway station respectively, with pleasantly-painted and 
—, A drawing by Rosa Bonheur is entitled 
“Sheep in the Snow.” We can see the sheep—and splendid sheep 
je / are—but where is the snow? There is a slight but clever 
and bright sketch of a river bank and figures by M. Raffaelli. The 
landscapes include a beautiful little Rousseau, “ Sunset,” a dark 
but fine autumn effect by Munkacsy, and a Troyon, one of the 
most brilliantly lighted we have ever seen. Two men are filling 
a water-cart “In a Pond.” “In the Glade,” by Diaz, is perhaps 
too heavy. There is a large and meaningless “ Lady with a Fan,” 
in crayons, by Rossetti, and we may mention among other artists 
names of Messrs. Lazerges, Legros, Castan, Dupré, 
and De Nittis. The view by the last-named in the “ Avenue Bois 
de Boulogne” is one of this lamented artist's most luminous 
sketches, 

Altogether, between the “Salon Parisien” and the “Hanover 
Gallery” foreign art is very well represented in London at present. 
The Corot and the Meissonier in the one Gallery and the Wauters 
in the other are things which every lover of high art should see 
and study. 


LAST YEAR’S FOREIGN TRADE OF FRANCE. 


HE French Custom House authorities have just published the 
provisional statistics of the foreign trade of France last year. 
Under the circumstances, they are far less unfavourable than 
might have been anticipated. All countries are suffering more or 
less from agricultural and commercial depression, and there are 
special causes unfavourable to France. She is, as we all know, a 
large producer of beetroot sugar, and the fall in sugar has been 
extremely great last year. Moreover, the phylloxera, though less 
virulent than formerly, still exists. Her numerous peasant pro- 
ietary might likewise be expected to suffer severely from the 
fall in wheat. the heavy has 
obliged to im upon herself in consequence of the disasters o 
the late jaro pce’ of the unwise colonial policy she has lately 
entered upon, presses unduly upon industry, Again, France has 
led the way in the reaction against Free-trade, and seems to be 
retrograding more and more in a Protectionist direction. By so 
doing she has encouraged other Continental countries to close their 
markets against herself, and at the same time she has made the 
cost of production heavier for her manufactures. Lastly, the out- 
break of the cholera created a kind of panic throughout Southern 
France, disorganized trade, and induced both Spain and Italy to 
i vexatious quarantine regulations which disturbed her trade. 
For all these reasons it might be expected that the foreign com- 
merce of France would have seriously fallen off during the past 
year. Asa matter of fact, we find the decrease no greater in pro- 
ion than it is in our own case, The total value of the imports 
into France last year amounted to 151,040,000/.—as compared with 
1883 a decrease of 11,134,000/., or somewhat less than six per 
cent. It will be recollected that the decrease in the value of our 
own imports last year was nearly 36 millions sterling, or about 
wine per cent. The value of the exports of France was 
134,004,3601., being a decrease of 4,070,520/., or about three per 
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cent. The decrease in our own exports was also at the rate of 
about three per cent. It will be seen, then, that in spite of all 
the disturbing causes to which we have referred, the diminution 
in the French exports was almost exactly the same in ion 
as that in our own exports, while curiously enough the diminution 
in the French imports was less than in our case. At first sight it 
would be expected that in a Protectionist country like 

the imports would fall off more than in a Free-trade country like 
the United Kingdom; yet, as these figures show, relatively the 
falling off has been considerably greater in the United Kingdom 
than in France—proving that tariff regulations have much less in- 
fluence than partisans on both sides are too often inclined to 
attribute to them, and that there are great overruling causes which 
go far to neutralize those regulations. The figures, as we observed 
above, must under all the circumstances be regarded as highly 
favourable. They afford one more proof of the untiring ind 

and inexhaustible wealth of France. All the difficulties wi 
which her i have to contend have spurred them only to more 
labour and saving, and they have thus in the result fairly held 
their own in the competition for the trade of the world. It is 
curious, too, that even month by month the course of French trade 
strikingly resembles the course of our own trade. During the first 
five months of last year there were increases in the imports in 
three months—February, April, and May; but in the last seven 
months of the year, as well as in January and March, there were 
decreases. In our own case there was an increase in the imports 
in March, but in every other month there was a decrease, us 
in nine months there was a falling off in the imports of France, 
and in eleven months in the imports of the United Kingdom. In 
the exports of France there was a falling off all through the first 
quarter, an increase all through the second quarter, a decrease 
again all through the third quarter, and an increase in October 
and December, while there was a decrease in November. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the increase in December was 
much larger than in any other month of the year, suggesting at 
first sight, at least, some improvement as the year was drawing to 


a close. In our own case there were in only tive 
months, 
We have seen that the decrease in the French im was 


smaller than in the British imports. This was due mainly to the 
fact that the falling off in the import of food products was less in 
France than in the United Kingdom. As we pointed out a couple 
of weeks ago, out of the total of nearly 36 millions, which was the 
decrease in the value of the imports into the United ee: 
about 29 millions represented the diminution in the value of 
food products. On the other hand, out of the 11 millions sterlin, 
which 1s the falling off in the French imports, only about 4 
millions represent food products ; and if we examine a little more 
closely, we find that both sugar and grain increased in value in 
France. The increase in the imports of sugar may have been due 
to the fact that sugar is grown more cheaply in Germany than in 
France, and that the German growers consequently are able to 
compete with the French growers in their own market. If so the 
matter is serious for the French s trade. But it may also 
be due to the necessity some holders of sugar were 
to dispose of their goods at anycost. It will be recol- 
lected that both in Amsterdam and in Vienna and Prague 
there.have been serious crises; and possibly holders of sugar, 
unable to dispose of their commodities at home, have shipped to 
France and taken what they could get. There was also, as we 
have stated, an increase in the imports of grain. If we go back to 
1880, the falling off in the imports of grain is very large. In 1880 
the total value of grain imported exceeded 31} millions sterling ; 
last year the value was a little under 16 millions sterling, or about 
one-half what it had been four years previously; but compared 
with 1883 there was an increase in the value of the imports of 
grain of about 800,000]. This may have arisen either from a 
worse harvest in France than in England, or from the fact that 
French farmers are better off than English farmers. We have 
had both in France and in England two good harvests now; but 
the English farmers were so embarrassed that they have been 
obliged to send their corn to market as soon as they could get it 
ready, and to take for it what price they were able to obtain. By 
doing so they monopolized the market to a large extent for some 
months ; but, on the other hand, they drove down prices unduly ; for 
buyers being aware that the supplies in foreign countries were enor- 
mous, naturally insisted upon a great reduction of price. Since, how- 
ever, our farmers have nearly got rid of what corn they had to 
sell, thers has been a very considerable rise. Thus, the average 
ice of wheat throughout England and Wales in the last week of 
ovember was only 30s. 5d. per quarter, but last week it was as 
high as 34s. 11d. This was an increase of 4s. 6d. a quarter, or 
nearly fifteen per cent. Either French farmers were able to refrain 
from this glutting of the market, and consequently permitted a 
larger import from abroad, or else the French harvest was less 
abundant than the English and foreign supplies were more 
necessary. With the exception of sugar and in, however, 
there was a considerable decrease in the value of all other food 
imports, especially in the case of wine. The fine weather last 
year and the year before rendered the wine harvests much better 
than they had been for some years previously, and there are also 
hopes entertained that the phylloxera has at last been checked. 


Its progress has not been stopped, it is true, but it is at a 
slower rate than it was at formerly, and many of the vineyards 
which had been almost destroyed are once more yielding wine, 
Consequently there has been needed last year a much smaller 
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supply from other countries by French wine manufacturers. In 
the case of France, as stated above, the falling off in the value of 
the food imports was less than half of the total falling off in the 
value of the imports ; whereas in the case of our own country the 
falling off in the food imports was nearly six-sevenths of the total 
falling off. It follows that there was a considerable decrease in 
the other imports, and particularly in the imports of the raw 
material of manufacture. It is to borne in mind, of course, 
that there has been a great fall in the prices of raw materials, and 
that this fall accounts to a large extent for the decrease in the 
value of the imports ; but there was also a decrease in the quantity 
imported, and this suggests the most grave consideration of all— 
namely, that the manufacturers find their trade falling off, and 
thus are inclined to buy less raw material than formerly; in short, 
that they are diminishing their output. The increase in 
exports in December certainly does not give countenance to this 
view; but a single month is too short a period to enable us to 
judge, and much interest will be felt in the export returns of the 
next few months. 

In the case of the exports there is little to add to what has been 
said above. Manufactured goods represent somewhat more than 
half the value of the total French exports, and food products nearly 
a quarter, so that manufactures and food products together repre- 
sent about three-fourths of the total exports of France. In the 
food products wine and sugar, of course, occupy the foremost 
places. In the case of sugar there has been a falling off, as there 
has been in the export of sugar from nearly every country; but 
there has been an increase in the exports of wine, suggesting that 
in spite of all that is said of trade depression all over the world, 
the well-to-do classes are able to supply themselves as well as ever 
with the luxuries they need. On the other hand, there has been 
a falling off in the exports of manufactures generally. French 
manufactures are for the most part luxuries intended fur the rich, 
and it is natural to find that there should be some falling off in 
these; for as a matter of course it is in luxuries that the first 
decrease in expenditure would be made. Still, the falling off is 
slight taking all things into consideration, and goes to show, as we 
have said, that the depression, general as it may be, is not so great 
as itis often represented. Taking them altogether, the French 
statistics of imports and exports confirm the inference to be 
drawn from our own figures—namely, that the depression through 
which we are ing is rather an instance of stationariness than of 
actual diminution. The amount of business done in both countries 
is as great as ever; it is in prices that there is a diminution. 
And so far as the cause of the depression is concerned, it is to be 
found in the over-production of raw materials in the raw-material- 
producing countries. Owing to the vast emigration from Europe 
to the newer countries of the world, and to the extraordinary ex- 
tension of railways and other means of conveying goods from one 
part of the world to another, the production of food and of raw 
materials has been at a more rapid rate of late than the consuming 
power of the world. Consequently, there has been a great fall in 
the prices of food and of all other raw material, and the raw- 
material-producing countries in consequence have suffered. They, 
therefore, are unable to buy from the older countries of Europe as 
largely as they have been in the habit of doing, and thus Lurope 
in its turn has been affected. Gradually, no doubt, the area of 
production will be limited, or rather, it would be more correct to 
say, the production of the articles now in excess will be limited, 
and industry will be turned in other directions. When this is 
done trade will right itself, and we shall, of course, witness 
another era of prosperity. 


THE THEATRES. 


T is well observed in Mr. Brander Matthews's book on French 
dramatists that “any one of M. Feuillet’s plays might be 
called ‘On the Brink.’” Among the works mentioned in the 
volume Péril en la Demeure is not included ; but “ On the Brink ” 
would be an excellent title for an adaptation, a much better 
title than The Opal Ring, if not better than the title of the 
late Mr. Tom Taylor's version. Zhe Opal Ring is the name 
given by Mr. G. W. Godfrey to a version which was acted 
on Wednesday at the Court Theatre. M. Octave Feuillet’s 
pieces vary in merit as they do in subject, which is saying 
a great deal, secing that Le Sphinx and Le Village are both 
examples. Péril en la Demeure is decidedly ingenious, both in 
the scheme of its plot and in its characterization. There is re- 
markable skill in the study of the devoted mother, here called Mrs. 
Rivers, who strives with a great deal of koenness to extract her 
son from the scrapes into which he falls, but succeeds only in 
making things worse than they were. Tho personage who is “ on 
the brink” is Lady Carteret, the young wife of a rising politician, Sir 
George Carteret, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who believes 
herself to be neglected. Harold Rivers eagerly bids for the post of 
comforter, and his mother, fearing that he has formed an unfor- 
tunate attachment, begs him to cultivate his cousin, that is, 
Gladys, Lady Carteret. An opal ring was to have been worn or 
not worn by Carteret at a Foreign Otlice reception. If Harold 
saw it on Carteret’s finger, it was to bea signal that Gladys would 
not receive him; if it were not there, Harold might understand 
that he was expected. Of this the energetic mother comprebends 
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Sir George to lend her the jewel. Carteret then begins to play 
into Harold’s hands, till at length, the good mother having con- 
tinued to blunder, Harold is conveyed to Gladys’s boudoir by her 
husband, and she is bidden to keep him close prisoner for an hour, 
he on his part being called upon to give his word of honour that he 
will remain in the lady’s custody. So far, and indeed till a little 
further, till Gladys has overcome her surprise and her resentment, 
and is beginning to approach more nearly to the brink, all is well ; 
but here the workmanship becomes crude. Mrs. Rivers interrupts 
the lovers. Harold hides behind a curtain, whither, with much 
his mother tracks him. She says nothing to 

ladys directly, but touches her heart, which is of 
penetrable stuff, by the legend of an innominate wife and 
a boyish lover, in the which story Gladys recognizes her- 
self and Harold. Gladys’s uncle, Lord Runnymede, is a Minister, 
and has in his gift an appointment which Mrs. Rivers seeks, She 
begs Gladys to write to him and ask the place for Harold, 
who by the scheme of the play has now to be dismissed from his 
hiding-place. An excuse should be made to get Mrs. Rivers momen- 
tarily out of the room, but Mr. Godfrey clumsily makes her sit 
down in a chair with some poor excuse about Gladys not being 
able to write when any one is looking on, and in this position she 
must necessarily hear the moving of the lock, the retreat of some one, 
and the shutting of the door. Gladys understands that her secret 
is discovered ; Mrs. Rivers, who has dragged her from the brink, 
is now cognizant of everything; but the best is not made of pos- 
sibilities when Harold is thus dismissed. He goes to the Junior 
Carlton and leaves by “the back way into St. James's Square,” 
an egress rct known to members of that club, Here, again, 
improbability ensues. Harold has written Gladys a letter, but he 
has neither signed it nor addressed it. In spite of these omissions 
it falls into the hands of a friend, an elderly fop named Lord 
Henry Toler, who assumes that it is intended for Carteret, and has 
it conveyed to him. Carteret posts home from the Foreign Office, 
finds Mrs. Rivers, relates his distress to her, and being 
the simplest of Under-Secretaries, quite believes that the letter 
has been written, not to his wife by a lover, but to himself by 
Mrs. Rivers, as a hint of what might happen if he neglected 
Gladys too much. Miss Lydia Foote, a very clever actress when 
well fitted, does not understand the part of Mrs. Rivers. She 
over-accentuates, and her confession of the pretended plot about 
the letter is so ill done that a child would not have been deceived. 
Mr. John Clayton and Miss Marion Terry play Sir George and 
Lady Carteret with practised ability, Mr. Cecil’s portrait of Lord 
Henry Toler is very carefully and skilfully done—trom life, we do 
not doubt; and Mr, H. B. Conway ~ admirably as the easy- 
mannered, well-bred lad, led away by a passion which will last 
three weeks, and which he believes to be eternal. The dialogue 
is neat, though some of the quips are forced. The most striki 


thing in the play is the character of the mother. She might 
have been better developed. 
Are there any more actresses now playing in Paris in opéra bouffe 


who have the makings of a Jane Hading in them? One must 
not unhesitatingly say no. A very few years ago Mme, Hading 
was moderately unsuccessful in such pieces as La Chaste Suzanne. 
How it first came to be suspected that she possessed those rare 
dramatic gifts which we now see revealed, and how she was 
first able to verify these suspicions, are matters which would 
make a most valuable chapter of stage history. Mme. Hading is 
a true artist. Only on exceptional occasions can one detect the 
tricks of the stage, the abrupt change of tone, the italicized action, 
the ——— movement. A very few weaknesses are very seldom 
displayed ; the amplest atonement is forthcoming iu the perfect 
sincerity of the action and her extraordinary command of 
emotional power. ‘The last act of her Frow Frou is among the 
most pathetic incidents the modern stage has seen. Eflect is 
obtained with no obvious sign of art. The gradual rise of Gilberte’s 
wrath against her sister Louise, ending in the furious cry “ Mari, 
enfant, tum’as tout pris . . . . c'est bien, garde tout!” was 
very telling, but this is within the scope of actresses inferior to 
Mme: Hading. Her ease and lightness in the first two acts of 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s drama revealed very useful, if not very 
notable, qualities. In the last act her audiences have been irresis- 
tibly and Mme. Hading’s stay has been short, 
but she has made her mark deeply. 


THE WISH TO BELIEVE. 


R. WILFRID WARD, a son of the late editor of the Dublin 

Review, has republished, with an introduction and some 
additional matter, two articles which appeared originally in the 
Nineteenth Century some years ago on the Wish to Believe 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) as a necessary condition 
and guarantee of sound judgment in weighing the evidence of 
religious truth, And we think he is well advised in doing so, 
though we are not prepared to accept his ingenious and at 
first sight paradoxical thesis, at least without much qualification, 
in the shape in which he has stated it, We say at first sight 
paradoxical, for the seeming paradox appears to us to be in 
one sense quite true, and our diflerence with the writer is perhaps 
more of expression than of idea, but there is certainly in his wa 
of propounding his view a frequent confusion of language, a 


something, but she concludes that the wearing of the ring by perhaps some confusion of thought. His earliest statement of the 
Carteret probably siguities to her son, “Come”; so she persuades | case is open to this ambiguity when he tells us that, “if there is 
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no wish to believe, considering the difficulties with which 
every form of belief is beset, it seems plain that there will be 
no motive force sufficient to arouse the mind to active inquiry 
from the negative state, which neither affirms nor denies, but 


Temains ve, confessing that the whole thing is a riddle 
and a le.” Now what is here meant by a “ wish to be- 
lieve”? Does it mean, as seems to be implied in many pas- 


sages, a wish to believe in the truth of the particular religion 
ander review—say Christianity or the Roman Catholic form of it, 
to take Mr. Ward's instance—or a wish to find some sure basis of 
religious trath rather than to acquiesce in a chronic state of scep- 
ticism, neither affirming nor denying anything, as to all matters 
beyond the range of sensible observation or scientific proof? It is 
spoken of a few pages further on—the italics are our own—as 
“‘the strong wish of an earnest man to believe in something of vast 
importance to himself,” and again we are told that there can be no 
cient grounds for faith “without individual earnestness and 
certain moral qualities and habits in the individual.” And we hear 
elsewhere of “ the necessity of being in earnest,” and of “an active 
interest and sense of the importance of the conclusion to which” 
the ae us “ points, and a of 
y with it.” And other passages might be quoted to 
om effect. Now all this we take to be quite true, for reasons 
to be noticed presently; indeed, it comes very much to Bishop 
Butler's contention, in a well-known passage of the Analogy, 
where he insists that “common men, were t¢ as much A 
earnest about religion as about their temporal affairs, are capable 
of being convinced upon real evidence that ire is a God who 
governs the world”; and he goes on to apply his argument 
to the evidences for the Christian Revelation. But this re- 
uirement of moral earnestness in the inquirer, and a certain 
internal sympathy, unconscious it may be, with the religion he 
is inquiring into, is not exactly the same thing as a con- 
scious “ wish to believe” it. And before explaining bow far, if 
we rightly apprehend him, we agree with Mr. Ward, it may be 
‘well to point out why his thesis, understood in the latter sense, 
appears to us open to exception. We must premise that the 
method adopted of discussion by dialogue, if it has its advantages, 
has its disadvantages also, one of the most obvious being that it 
‘is impossible to know exactly what the author means to commit 
himself to ; and the difficulty is increased when, as in the present 
case, the dialogue is triangular, and “ Darlington,” the sceptic, is 
[= by two advocates of Christian belief, “Ashley” and 
alton,” whose lines of argument do not always coincide. 

It is then laid down distinctly over and over again that a 
keen wish to believe it is not only a necessary condition for 
appreciating truth, but offers the best security for a careful and 
critical examination of the evidence alleged for it; it makes 
aman “slowér and not quicker in believing” what he is so 
anxious to believe that he cannot help fearing it may be “ too 
good to be true.” Mr. Ward cites in illustration of this the 
example of an Anglican friend of his own who, when studying 
the case of Pope Honorius, as matter of historical interest 
only, th t the ordinary “Catholic answer” to the charge 
of t against him sufficient, but when afterwards 
he wanted himself to become a Catholic, and had this question 
‘to consider as a practical difficulty, he thought the answer— 
which he wished to be able to accept—insutlicient, and had to 
inquire further, till he eventually found a more satisfactory reply. 
As we are told nothing of the details, it is impossible to say 
whether the first or second thoughts of the inquirer were most 
reliable, but Mr. Ward may remember that a learned Roman 
Catholic writer, who is also a convert, Mr. Renouf, has published a 
treatise to show that all infallibilist explanations of the case of 
Honorius are — worthless, Be that as it may, will Mr. 
‘Ward dispute that many minds are gtrongly attracted towards 
Rome, thereby indisposed to a critical sifting of objections, 

e.g. the wish to be relieved of the responsibility of thinking for 

ves, or a yearning for the peace of the confessional, or a 
feeling—like that of the late author of Mores Catholici—that it is 
the proper religion of a gentleman, or even sometimes by a love 
for splendid and imposing ceremonial? Of course a man of the 

ighest mental moral calibre will resist the force of such 
subsidiary attractions until he has fully satisfied himself on the 
antecedent question of truth, and we do not forget that Mr. Ward 
speaks of the wish for a belief, “the whole value of which is felt 
to consist in its truth.” But is it not rather by controlling than 
by indulging the ardour of his wish that the inquirer will satisf, 
himeelf on this point? There is surely much force in a remar 
of Coleridge's he “had known many, especially women, 
love the good for the good’s sake, but very few indeed, and 
one woman, love the truth for the truth’s sake.” ‘To 
take one of Mr. Ward’s own illustrations, if “ there was at least 
as much of the wish not to believe about Ilume as of the 
wish to believe in Johnson ”—aud we see no reason to doubt 
that it was so—this may discredit the intellectual value of 
Hume's infidelity, but it must also so far detract from the 
argumentative value of Johnson’s faith. Let us take another 
illustration, not strictly theological, from the belief in ghosts. 
It is obvious that, if there is indeed a future life, the apparition 
of d spirits is not in itself inconceivable, though it by no 
means follows that it will occur, while if there be no future life it 
is absolutely inconceivable; on the other hand, after discounting 
@ vast amount of manifest folly or imposture, we still have a 


residuum of ghost stories for which a good deal of plausible testi- | 


mony may be adduced. Now is it not certain that many—of 
course not all—believers in the immortality of the soul will be 
influenced in their appreciation of this testimony by the wish to 
believe what appears to them a fresh confirmation of the doc- 
trine, while those who reject it will naturally desire to discredit 
any such evidence? There is an instance actually mentioned in 
Coleridge's Table Talk, and it does not sound like an exceptional 
one, of aman who said that “ he wished to believe these stories 
true, thinking that they constituted a useful subsidiary testimony 
of another state of existence.” Mr. Ward himself tells a story 
to illustrate the distinction between the spurious and superficial 
belief, where “ the wish is father to the thought,” and the genuine 
faith which would be all the more surely tested and grounded for 
being preceded by a wish to believe. And he eee attaches 
some importance to it, for he tells us in a note that a friend has 
objected to the illustration as irrelevant, but he nevertheless 
retains it. To us too it appears something more than irrelevant, 
though not at all from the rather captious reason urged by the 
friendly critic. It runs as follows :— 

Here are two pictures. First take some lazy, comfort-loving, and selfish 
man. He is walking with a companion on a sea beach. No one is visible 
nearhim. Suddenly he hears what he takes to be the shriek of a drowning 
man, beyond some rocks at the end of the beach. His companion thinks it 
is only children at play. The rocks are hard to climb, and at some distance 
off. ‘he man is readily persuaded that it is only children at play, and that 
there is no call on him to climb the rocks, or assist anybody. There is one 
attitude of mind—one picture. Now for another. An affectionate mother 
is placed in exactly the same circumstances as my lazy man. She thinks 
she recognizes in the shriek her son’s voice. Her companion says it is only 
children at play ; but this dues not satisfy her. She entreats him to help 
her to climb the rocks, and they arrive just in time to rescue her son—for 
it is her son—from drowning. Now surely you won't deny that the mother 
would be far more desirous to be phenom | that her son was not drowning 
than the lazy man in the parallel case ; yet her wish, far from making her 
believe it, only makes her take all the more pains to satisfy herself as to 
the true state of the case. Genuine conviction that the fact is really asshe 
hoped is what she wants ; and wishing for it doesn’t help her a bit to get 
it. Our other friend, on the contrary, was not really and truly anxious to 
ascertain the fuct. He wished to banish an unpleasant idea from his mind. 
I don’t think he was truly or deeply convinced that there was no call on 
him to climb the rocks. He was nut anxious to be convinced that there 
was no call; he only cared to think that there was none. 


No doubt the wish of “the selfish man” to be trouble 
sufficiently ins his believing not only without evidence but 
against it, and his case must be considered a typical one. Nor do 
we see any force in the criticism that the conduct of the affec- 
tionate mother is not ago because it is simply an example of 
“ maternal instinct.” Mr. Ward replies fuirly enough, that if we sub- 
stitute an affectionate friend for the mother, the point of the story 
remains untouched. The real objection is that the refusal of the 
mother (or the friend) to believe that the cry is not the drowning 
boy's does not arise from the intensity of her wish to believe in 
the boy’s safety but from the far stronger wish, which crosses it, 
to save him from deadly peril, and her belief, based on independent 
and very sufficient grounds, that it needs all her promptest care 
and energy to savehim. The story shows at most that a wish to 
adopt a pleasant conviction, fraught if false with the most fatal 
consequences, is not proof against very strong evidence to the 
contrary. This is no parallel at all to the wish to believe ina 
particular religion, unless its acceptance involves heavy sacrifices, 
as was generally the case, e.g., in the conversion of the early 
Christians, and then no doubt the faith of the convert does gain 
moral weight from his having to count the cost; but that intro- 
duces a new condition altogether into the discussion. 

And now that we have explained why we cannot accept Mr. 
Ward's view about the effects of.a wish to believe in the form in 
which he has stated it, we may add what appears to us to be the 
underlying principle of his argument, in which we do entirely 
concur. There is certainly a difference between the method of 
inquiry requisite fur the due appreciation of moral and religious 
truth and that applicable to the demonstrations of mathematical 
or physical science. Both the nature of the evidence differs and 
the relation of the result to the inquirer's mind. And hence a 
great master of Christian Apologetics observes that “the fact of 
revelation is demonstrably true in itself, but it is not therefore true 
irresistibly ; else how comes tt to be resisted?” No rational being 
furnished with the proper information thinks of resisting the 
evidence for the law of gravitation or the rule of three, or disputes 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 
But on moral and religious questions men of equal intelligence and 
culture differ widely ; and the reason is not far to seek. Mr. Ward 
indeed speaks sometimes as if he considered his principle equally 
applicable to all kinds of subject-matter. He thinks it “ plainly 
true ” for instance that a wish to believe is “ the reasonable atti- 
tude in physical discovery,” and sees “ no reason to limit it to that 
one branch.” We should have imagined on the contrary that the 
indulgence of such a wish was very likely to lead an explorer of 
physical science to mistake a mere working hypothesis for a 
demonstrated fact, and we suspect it has often actually had that 
effect. But we fully admit that “ when arguments are stated 
most explicitly there is a presonal element in their full appre- 
hension,” if the statement is limited to cases of moral as distinct 
from scientific evidence. In such investigations there is need of 
what our author well calls “a certain amount of emotional sym- 
pathy.” And hence, to use his own words, “ whereas the evidences 
of Christianity are, to a great extent, common property, the people 
who are convineed by them are those who Cm what is called 
religious minds.” The remark has of course been frequently and 
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uite justly made in regard to the early Christian converts, and it 
Saisles the oft-quoted phrase of Tertullian about “ the testimony 
of a soul naturally Christian.” The sceptic will inevitably turn it 
into a ground of ridicule or objection, as though it showed that, 
as Hume sneeringly puts it, “our holy faith does not rest upon 
reason”; but his ridicule is misplaced. Granting for argument’s 
sake that Christianity is true—and it would be begging the 
question to assume the contrary—it could not be otherwise. Just 
as men of genius even, who are destitute of imagination, are 
unable, whether in real life or in history, to appreciate a character 
out of harmony with their own, and will often thoroughly mis- 
understand it—as is conspicuously exemplified in Macaulay’s 
estimate of Johnson—so will an inquirer who has no sympathy 
with the teachings of Christianity or the character of its Founder 
be incapable from moral oon ser of apprehending the real force 
of the evidence, which finds no nse in his own moral nature ; 
and this ex hypothesi not because the evidence is bad, but because 
his own moral nature is defective. We have spoken of Christi- 
anity, but the same principle will ppl to other ethical or 
religious systems—say Buddbism—which, exactly in proportion 
to the amount of truth they contain, will attract those whose 
minds are most readily receptive of truth. To say this is not to 
say—what Hume really meant—that religion and reason are 
mutually opposed to one another, but rather that ‘‘ there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are” comprised in a syllogism 
ra proposition of Euclid, and that different subjects require a 
diverse method of treatment. In the poet's words, “we live by 
admiration, hope, and love,” not by abstract reason only, and, while 
purely intellectual discussion belongs to the pure intellect, there are 
questions which have a wider than purely intellectual bearing, 
and therefore depend on more general considerations. It has been 
well observed by Bishop Temple that “the antagonism between 
science and revelation arises much more from a difference of spirit 
and temper in the students of each than from any inherent a 
tion between the two.” The obligation of filial piety is not diffi- 
cult to demonstrate, but plausible objections may be started, and 
the argument will fail to convince the mind of “an unnatural 
gon.” This is not the place for entering on a Scriptural disquisi- 
tion, or it might easily enough be shown that the New Testament 
invariably appeals to the kind of evidence we have endeavoured 
to indicate ; “‘an honest and heart” is no needful or even 
helpful qualification for the study of Aldrich’s Logic, and the 
Scripture miracles are expressly represented as wrought for the 
benefit of those only who were isposed to faith, But on that 
aspect of the matter we cannot linger. Mr. Ward has done good 
service in calling attention to an important side of Christian 
Apologetics, too apt to be forgotten, though his method of expres- 
sion appears to us somewhat inexact. 


RECENT RUBAIYAT 
Guost To HIS NEW TRANSLATORS.) 


yD Atal in the Grave the dead Men drink no more, 
Alas! nor e’er ajar is bere a Door, 

And overbaked, my Brother, is the Clay, 
Wherein the amber wine we used to pour! 


Nay here, among the dusky Groves of Death, 

‘There comes no Moon the Dusk that lighteneth, 
And here the Nightingale hath Naught to say, 

And here the Rose hath lost her scented Breath! 


We were the Blossom blowing on the Tree 
And now the Dust about the Roots are We, 
And seldom cometh now a kindly Soul 
To drench the thirsty Lips of Thee and Me! 


About the old Mahogany they sit, 

‘Our Friends, and dream themselves the Mouth of Wit. 
Doth One remember us and spill the Bowl, 

For us beneath the Daisies ? Out on It! 


Alas! were We alive, and They were dead, 
A kind Libation to their Dust I'd shed ; 

We are the white, that were the purple Rose, 
Their Burgundy might lend us of its red. 


Sup) I sent them up a Telegram, 

they Omar, called Khayyém ? 
Nay You, that might be more polite, you doze, 

As I were boring you—perchance I am 


When once one gets the Hang of it, I think 
That rhyming is as easy as to drink. 

Alas! give Me the Cup, and s the Pen; 
Alas! give me the Wine, and take the Ink! 


Translating and translating me they go, 
Philologists and Women, even so, 

Fitzgerald, Thou alone of later Men, 
Who try the Trick, the Trick didst really know ! 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF SAMUEL SEABURY.* 


R. BEARDSLEY is emphatically the first of living 
authorities upon the pow Aig the Church in Connecticut, 
and upon the life of the remarkable man who began the series of 
American bishops. As it is not very easy for a “full writer” to 
be what is called “readable,” we have to tolerate the author's 
somewhat heavy manner for the sake of his solidity and 
thoroughness, A Bacon or a Pascal can be at the same time 
light in manner and weighty in matter; but it is hardly possible 
to suppose that a Bacon or a Pascal could have united these two 
characteristics in the construction of a biography. The biographer 
has to choose between satisfying two very different sorts of 
readers—those who want knowledge and those who want amuse- 
ment. He cannot satisfy both. e latter ask for “ picturesque- 
ness.” The sort of biography which they demand can never be 
supplied by a pioneer who o spent years of labour and research 
upon his subject, as Dr, Beardsley has; but it is left to be pro- 
vided by one of those free-and-easy literary gleaners whom pub- 
lishers send out upon the trail of the man of research and work, 
and who skim, trim, hack, and appropriate his labours. There 
will doubtless be plenty of “picturesque” and “readable” 
memoirs of Bishop Seabury in “ Lives of American Churchmen,” 
or some other similarly named compilation. But they will all 
have to borrow from Dr, Beardsley, and we hope that the journey- 
men of the modern Grub Street, English or American, will have 
grace to own their debts, 

It is not magey ys repeat the noble and romantic story of 
Bishop Seabury, as the successive editions of Dr. Beardsley’s prior 
“ Life and Correspondence” of the first American prelate have 
made it well known. The author describes the present book as an 
“ abridgment” of the earlier work. The suggestion of abridging 
can seldom be a welcome one to the constructor of a solid work. 
It has cost him so much toil and time to collect and shape his 
stones, and fit each into its proper place, that it is natural for him 
to be unwilling to omit any one of them when he — his work 
upon a smaller scale. Dr. Beardsley’s conception of the process of 
abridging is characteristic, for his abridgment covers nearly four 
hundred closely-printed pages. We canrot grumble at the author 
for giving so much space to Colonial politics. It would be impos- 
sible to understand the first American bishop unless we knew him 
in his earlier character asa politician. Anglican politicsand Anglican 
Churchmanship were as inseparable in the clergy of Connecticut, the 
electors of Seabury in 1783, as they had been a century earlier upon 
our side of the Atlanticin such Churchwen as Sancroft and Ken. The 
full-length picture of the sturdy and pious American loyalist and 
Churchman who was upholding in the colonies in the eighteenth 
century the masculine Anglican traditions which were then growin g 
dim in the mother-country is a rarity in English literature. The 
heroes and confessors of lost causes rarely get their due share of 
laurels, for there are few who care to seek them out and crown 
them. If Dr. Seabury’s consecration as the first American Bish 
bad not brought him to the front as the leader of a new a 
promising cause, Englishmen would have known little of the 
courage, endurance, and sufferings of the clerical loyalists in 
America, . Beardsley’s book gives plentiful evidence that 
Seabury was a type and representative of the clergy who elected 
him and sent him across the seas for consecration. The author 
has reprinted at full length every document of historical import- 
ance—such as the long and touching appeals of the bishopless 
clergy of America to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
the letters of Dr. Seabury during his stay in London, and the 
Concordat between the Scottish Bishops and the tirst American 
Bishop, so fateful in the liturgical development of the American 
Church. The English prelates little dreamed that by their re- 
fusal to consecrate Seabury they were indirectly substituting the 
Scottish for the English Eucharistic office in the United States. 
It is a pity, as the abridgment is especially inteaded for English 
use, that Dr. Beardsley has not spent the same detailed research 
upon the English portion of the background of his subject as he has 
spent upon its American portion. It is only by comparing Seabury 
with the ablest of his contemporaries in England that we can 
rightly appreciate him as a man, a theologian, and a prelate. Dr. 
Beardsley might have shown—notwithstanding the corrupt tradi- 
tion of present-day Liberationism as to the invariable attitude of 
the spiritual peers toward Dissent—that there were members of 
the contemporary English episcopate who were much more tender 
of the wrongs and susceptibilities of Vissenters than of the cruel 
wrongs which their owa fellow-Churchmen in America had to 
endure from the Dissenters. Dr. Seabury, like his father before 
him, and so many of the American clergy, was a missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. His sober and modest 
letters to the Secretary of the S.P.G. in England have been valuable 
aids to Dr. Beardsley in the construction of his biography. The 
letters of 1777, written during the civil war, report the calamities of 
the mission-clergy, and the untimely death ot two of them in their 
zealous attempts to make full proof of their ministry. Seabury 
himself, on account of his loyalty, was a marked and hunted man; 
he had to practise physic, which he had studied in Edinburgh on 
his first visit to Europe, as a means of livelibood, baptizing and 

* The Life of Samuel Seabury, D.D., first Bishop Connecticut. 
By E. awards Beardsley, D.D., LLD. ifvdges 
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ing as he was able, like the confessors of the primitive 
hurch. At such a time, in this very year 1777, Richard Watson, 
the famous Bishop of Llandaff, then holding the Regius Professor- 


ship of Divinity at Cambridge, took occasion to write to Baron 
Maseres “ that the-Government of Connecticut and Massachusetts 
Bay.” had “set an example, I had almost said of justice, in the 
disposal of the public wealth for the maintenance of the ministers 
of religion, worthy the imitation of all Christian States; and 
their moderation ought to cover the sticklers amongst ourselves 
for American episco with contrition and confusion.” Dr. 
ene of the Soci th Gos 

put it, i ‘or i e Gospel in Foreign 
Parts.” This sedulous champion of Dis- 
senters at home and abroad doubtless knew of the pathetic letters 
sent home by the distressed and ruined missionaries of the 
Society; but he made it a boast, in this same year, that he 
had hitherto “resolutely refused contributing anything towards 
the support of the Society, because I always believed that its 
missionaries were more zealous in proselyting Dissenters to 
episcopacy than in converting heathens to Christianity.” It 
happens that the first powerful impulse to episcopacy in the Con- 
SS colony of Connecticut sprang up amongst the 

gregationalists themselves, when Cutler, the scholarly Inde- 
pendent, the rector of Yale College, and the principal tutors, in 
the course of their study of ecclesiastical literature, felt themselves 
bound to conform to the Church. Dr. Seabury’s father was origin- 
ally a Congregationalist preacher; and it is no small testimony to 
the unselfish earnestness of the convert to Episcopacy that he 
resigned his post and prospects as a preacher of the favoured 
religion of the colony, crossed the Atlantic to obtain holy orders 
from the Bishop of London, and returned to Connecticut as the 
humble missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, with a of 5o/. a year. The Independents, who were 
in command at Yale College, insisted upon conformity to Con- 
gregationalism; although the famous American College received 
large contributions from Churchmen, no student was allowed to 
go to “ episcopal ” worship. 

Dr. eye | would have added to the completeness of his 
picture if he had given some account of the English archbishops 
and bishops who turned a deaf ear to the appeals of the American 
clergy. “The Archbishop of Canterbury” and “the Arch- 
bishop of York” are nothing but titles in his book. A student 
can of course find out for himself, if he will take the pains and has 
the means within reach, what were the names, and what the cha- 
racters, of the two wealthy and powerful archbishops who drove 
Dr. Seabury in 1784 to apply to the poor Bishops of Scotland. 
But the readers for whom this abridgment is compiled may 
justly complain that such a search ought not to be left to 
them. Archbishop Cornwallis, whom Bishop Watson described 
as a “ wife-ridden” prelate of paltry abilities and wrong-headed 

itics, died on the 1st of May, 1783, and Dr. Seabury arrived 
in London on the 7th of July in the same year. We pre- 
sume that the letter of the clergy of Connecticut to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was intended for Archbishop Cornwallis. 
The King first a Bishop Hurd and afterwards Bishop 
Lowth to accept the primacy. The former has himself told 
us why he refused it. It is said that both prelates were asked 
by George III. which of the bishops they regarded as the fittest 
man for the primacy, and that each, without any previous 
consultation of the other, advised the King to nominate Dr. 
Johh Moore, Bishop of Bangor. Archbishop Moore was, therefore, 
new to his seat when he was confronted with the eager appeal of 
the American clergy. The new Primate was the son of a 
Gloucester butcher; he owed his promotion to prudence; as a 
cautious politician, he feared to commit himself. Dr. Seabury un- 
consciously drew a life-like portrait of him in a letter to the 
Connecticut clergy, describing his er pee interview with 
Archbishop Moore, and his intention of setting forth at once for 
York to plead with Archbishop Markham. The Northern Primate, 
an Irishman by birth, was equally prudent; he had been so 
successful an educator that he was chosen preceptor to the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York; he was an amiable 
and fascinating man ; he died enormously wealthy. By his “ pru- 
dence,” as Nichols said, Archbishop Markham was able to be- 
queath a hundred thousand pounds to his kindred. He was 
indeed reputed to have a sympathetic point of contact with 
the politics of Seabury, of his Scottish consecrators, and of the 
Non-jurors. He printed nothing but two sermons, and one of 
these was a discourse for the great Jacobite Saint’s day, January 
30th. But he was too prudent to allow the politics of the closet 
to interfere with the politics of actual life. When Seabury 
frankly told him the object of his journey to Scotland, the Arch- 
bishop exclaimed, “ Why, Dr. Seabury! do you not know that 
these Scottish bishops are Jacobites?” Yes, my Lord,” an- 
swered the American, “and, if report speaks true, your Grace’s non- 
juring principles are the brightest jewel in your Grace’s mitre.” It 
was through the intervention of Dr. George Berkeley, the son of 
the great bishop and philosopher, that Seabury applied at last to 
the Scottish prelates. The Times, in a leading article on the 
Seabury centenary, absurdly claims for the consecration of Sea- 
bury by the Scottish prelates “the understood approval of Arch- 
bishop Cornwallis,” who had died a year anda half before the 
application was made. 


TWO BOOKS ON BEASTS.* 


celebrated cat-book (it is unnecessary, or 
at least contrary to French practice, to give the “ M.” to this 
agreeable writer) has been long enough celebrated to make it 
rather surprising that nobody should have translated it into Eng- 
lish before Mrs. Cashel Hoey. It is all the more creditable to her 
that she has done the translation, and has added thereto extracts 
and annotations from other books, including the Ménagerie intime 
and the awful story of “ As-tu déjeuné, Jacquot? ” The present 
reviewer happened to be witness not many months ago of a cat- 
and-parrot scene less eloquent vocally, but even more glorious to 
the parrot. A green parrot, who was allowed the run of a London 
garden, had taken it into his head to climb a tree, to get on the 
dividing-wall of that avd other gardens, and to make voyages of 
exploration. He had arrived at a place where the brick wall was 
surmounted by a nm trellis, and he perched himself on this, 
occasionally exclaiming ‘ Mother!” in a heartrending tone. 
Now the garden which he thus dominated was inhabited by 
a red tom-cat of decided character, who apparently too 
this as a challenge. He quickly mounted the wall and 
the trellis, and began hostile approaches in form. The scene 
was too interesting to be interrupted prematurely, like that 
between Mme, a iy and the “Green Chicken,” but the 
household of the cat promptly armed themselves with 
weapons, and attained a point of vantage whence they could pro- 
tect the bird, who, though a stranger, was known and appreciated. 
But the parrot had in its “ Moi” as sufficient a resource as Medea 
herself. For a time it paid no apparent attention to the cat, but 
gazed into vacancy, ejaculating “Mother!” Exactly as the cat 
crouched for a spring at a foot or two distance, and as the spec- 
tators were wondering whether brooms ought to come into play, 
the parrot made a half face with the s of lightning, rose on 
its heels like a cock, flapped its wings also chanticleer-fashion, and 
unced on the cat with wings and beak. It did it no harm 
yond a decided buffet, but the cat was so completely bewildered 
that it nearly fell off the trellis and shuffled back several feet, 
while the parrot contemplated it with the air of a natural philo- 
sopher, and again cried “ Mother!” At this point the cat, com- 
pletely beaten, was picked off the wall by a benevolent cook, and 
retired to ruminate on the unsportsmanlike oddities of _ 
chickens.” ‘There isa Roland for Théo’s and Mrs. Cashel y's 


Oliver. 


There is, as a matter of course, something lost in a translation’ 


of a writer so pleasant in his own language as Champfleury. But 
there is not too much lost in this translation, and the book itself 
will always remain one of the chief books, if not the chief book, 
on its subject. The author has been a little desultory, no doubt ; 
it must be confessed that there is something in the serious charge 
which we have seen brought against him, that his knowledge of 
classical references to cats is not exhaustive, and that he has not 
treated the question whether the Greek and Roman cat was a 
cat at all, and was not rather a weasel or marten, with scientific 
completeness. These things granted, it remains that the subject 
of cats generally, and the cats of t men and the cat painters 
(at least Mind and Burbank—Champfleury wrote before the 
celebrity of pee cat language, and cattiana generally, 
are not likely for a long time to be treated more satisfactorily. 
Moreover, Champfleury is almost without exception sound as to 
the great heresies connected with cats—their waut of personal 
affection, and so forth. Nearly all good people like cats, and nearly 
all bad people bully them, though there are, no doubt, exceptions 
to both rules. There ought to be good people enough in the 
merely English-speaking world to furnish a 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Mr. Nicols’s anecdotes of the carnivora deal, of course, with 
many other beasts besides the cat, but a large section of them is 
devoted to pussies. Mr. Nicols is a kind of = of the gate. 
He seems to be fond of cats, and to keep them; he has written 
beyond comparison the best protest against the abominable cruelty 
of shutting up houses and letting cats take care of themselves that 
we have ever read; and he has evidently observed the beast with 
the eye of a naturalist. But he is still to some extent in the gall 
of bitterness. We do not quarrel with him for being sceptical as 
to the “ homing” faculties of cats, the evidence of which in our 
own experience is extremely puzzling and contradictory; and he 
may weil quote with scorn some absurd stories which attribute to 
cats rather more than the retrieving intelligence of an accomplished 
thought-reader. But it is simply absurd to call the cat “an un- 
reclaimed savage.” It is not true that “we can do next to 
nothing for it in sickness”; still less is it true that all cats are 
born thieves—which, though Mr. Nicols does not state it so 
broadly, he evidently holds. What is true, and what is admitted 
by all reasonable lovers of cats, is that you cannot take liberties 
with them. If you treat a cat roughly, it will scratch; if you 
starve it, it will steal; if you pay no attention to it, it will pay no 
attention to you. If there are people who think the worse of it 
therefor, we do not. 

Cats, however, occupy Mr. Nicols for but a small portion of his 
book, which is occupied in a desultory but very agreeable fashion 
with observations and speculations on carnivora of the most 
diverse kind, from the lion to the mungoose. By the way, we 


* The Cat, Past and Present. By Champfieury. Translated and edited 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. London: Bell & Sons. 1885. 

Sketches among the Carnivora, By Arthur Nicols. London: Upcott 
Gill. 1885. 
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take leave to protest most vigorously against the conduct | severed. A farmer from the Mississippi Valley leaves his 
of a friend of Mr. Nicols, who set a mungoose to fight with a cobra | wife and child, intending to retarn in his fortune made. 


after hampering the m ‘s movements a 

handkerchief round it. Fair play is a jewel al doe over ; 
and, though we have not the slightest objection to a good fight 
between any kind of beasts, this sort of handicapping in matters 
of life and death is as unsportsmanlike as itisinhumane. Against 
Mr. Nicols himself, however, we have nothing on this score. He 
has hunted all sorts of beasts in Australia and South America; he 
seems to have partaken of most kinds of English sport; he has 
exchanged correspondence with Mr. Darwin and other great 
naturalists; and, as above noticed, he seems to observe with great 
care and, on the whole, with great intelligence the manners and 


customs of domestic animals. Partly at second and partly at first 


hand, therefore, he has something to say about a very large 
number of beasts—wild, captive, and tame. By far the larger 
part of the book, however, is devoted to dogs, of which useful and 
respectable anima! Mr. Nicols is obviously an ardent devotee. He 
seems to have shot most things (including, if we are not mis- 
taken, a black fellow in Queensland) over one or other of 
two celebrated animals, Carlo I. and Carlo II., who stood to 
each other in the relation of grandfather and grandson, and 
were unrivalled at sheep-minding, retrieving, house and tent 
protection, and dog duties generally. We do not dispute any 
of Mr. Nicols’s dog stories, though we gather from some remarks 
of his that he might not be so polite towards the perfectly true 
story of cats bringing birds alive and unhurt to a person in whom 
they have confidence and dropping them into their hands. The 
dog is quite capable of all the feats which Mr. Nicols records of the 
Carlos, and we at least should not have betted against his retriever 
bringing out of a shrubbery in which, it was known, several balls 
were lying, the particular one which his master had just handled 
and thrown in. A long chapter (Chapter VI.) on the intelligence 
of dogs is one of the best collections of the kind that we are 
acquainted with, inasmuch as it is no mere congeries of uncritical 
anecdotes, but exhibits an understanding of the principles of 
evidence and a rational determination to sift as well as to collect. 
Mr. Nicols repeated on one occasion after Mr. Romanes the experi- 
ment of dogs and soap-bubbles, and found that while his dog 
exhibited the keenest interest in them before he saw them made, 
he took them after he had seen his master make them as pure 
matters of course. The chapter before this, on Rabies, is a sensible 
treatment of a subject on which much rubbish has been talked. 
There is every reason to believe with Mr. Nicols that rabies, like 
some complaints to which man is more directly subject, might with 
an intelligent effort be entirely stamped out. But, as in those 
cases, the carelessness and stupidity of individuals levy a terrible 
tax on the community. A fact which Mr. Nicols mentions, and 
which is not, we thiak, generally known, is that, though a case of 
rabies has never occurred in Australia, and the importation of 
dogs has been free there, it is now prohibited. Chapters III. and 
IV. deal chiefly with the capacities of the dog as shepherd and 
hunter, and are perhaps the most generally readable in the book. 
Mr. Nicols was apparently a stockman both in Queensland and on 
the River Plate, and turned his opportunities to the best advan- 
tage. His notes on the dingo are good. In mentioning a few 
remarks on different breeds of dogs, let us in passing congratulate 
Mr. Nicols on doing justice to the bulldog. 

In the earlier chapters, which are miscellaneous, the bear 
section is interesting, though less so than it would have been if 
Mr. Nicols had contributed more to it at first hand, his own 
anecdotes being always told with a rarely appreciative intelli- 

He thinks, however, very highly of in point of 
ins, and we make no doubt that he is right. But is it not 
rather hasty to say that the white bear “has no such reputation 
for ferocity as the grizzly”? We were under the impression that 
the white bear—delightful beast as he is to look at—was, even 
when in mig and half domesticated, exceptionally savage. 
With skunks Mr. Nicols had divers brushes in America, 
and, like every one else, came off very much the worse; and he 
once shot a puma. This last feat is interesting, because Mr. 
Nicols, who came upon the puma unawares, describes it as about 
to spring on him when he shot it—a lucky shot, for he had 
nothing with him but a smooth-bore shot-gun. Now, most puma 
hunters say that the beast, unless driven to bay, will rarely 
if ever attack a man. Of wolves there is little in the book, and 
not much about foxes, though Mr. Nicols seems inclined to accept 
the extraordinary story of Reynard finding a substitute for 
Keating’s powder in a river and a bunch of moss. Indeed, the 
great value of the book is not that of a regular treatise on the 
carnivora, but of a collection of observations at first hand, or 
care second hand, naturalist in the best sense. 
t is illustrated, the finest of the plates being large repro- 
ductions of masterly drawings by Mr. Weitleship. 


A BATCH OF SHORT STORIES. 


"A e The Gold Seekers of the Sierras, by Joaquin Miller 

(London: F. Bordon Hunt), is certainly among the best 
of Mr. uin Miller’s stories. The author tells us that the tale 
was originally published in the Overland Monthly, then edited by 
Mr. Bret Harte. It is a story of the time when gold was first 
discovered in California; when the new mania caused (as in this 
case) many homes to be broken up and many family ties to be 


year wi 
But the mine-on whick he has staked his hopes @ failure, 
and, as time , his money comes to an end, and he is left 
without even the means to return, He determines to conceal his 
name, and is known in the miners’ camp as '49, the year in which 
he first came out. Eventually, by an accident, he meets his wife 
when he is old and grey, and he 
a , is a man. ‘The scenery an rough mining 

life are and the plot is interesting. 

Rutherford, by ar Fawcett (London: F. Bordon Hunt). In 
_ of the light and sometimes smart conversations with which 
this book abounds, it contrives to be dull. It is a novel describing 
New York society and satirizing the love for aris , a8 exem- 
= in the Knickerbocker families. The hero, Duane Rutherford, 

as lived much of his life in Europe, and on his return to his 
native land falls in love with an American girl, whom he had 
met abroad (Constance Calverley), a woman devoted to Utopian 
Eom of philanthropy. Another heroine, her cousin, Adelaide 

an Cortlandt, falls desperately in love with Rutherford, and is glad 
enough to take her place when Constance refuses him on account 
of his want ef sympathy with her projects for regenerating the 
world. Adelaide and Rutherford become engaged, and be and 
Constance play the ungraceful part of “ dog in the manger ” to each 
other. Constance, although she refused Rutherford herself, tries to 
persuade her cousin, Adelaide, that the match is not asuitable one, 
and that she should break it off. In spite of her endeavours, how- 
ever, Adelaide and Rutherford are married. Eventually Constance 
engages herself to a man who she imagines can assist her in her 
—— views. The Rutherfords invite them to dine, 

uane Rutherford takes Constance in to dinner, and exhorts her 
to take warning by him, and not to marry without love. She 
breaks her ent and her lover's heart. Adelaide becomes 
the victim of an intense jealousy of her husband. They go into 
the country for the summer, and she invites Constance on a visit. 
All go on a boating excursion on the lake, The boat upsets. 
Rutherford apparently makes no effort to save his wife. Adelaide 
is drowned outright. While he is swimming ashore with 
Constance he tells her that he loves her; and she, after a severe 
illness caused by the shock and exposure, finally dies. 

The Adventures of a Widow, by Edgar Fawcett (Boston: 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co.), is a stronger book. 
A young American girl, Pauline Van Corlear, marries an elderly 
rich roué, named Varick, for money and position, After 
making her a bad husband, he dies worn out with vice and bad 
temper. She returns to New York, determined to create a salon 
of only clever and unfashionable people, and to escape from the 
conventionalities of her own clique. On the steamer returning to 
America she meets an Irishman, Ralph Kindelon, a journalist on 
the staff of a paper called the “New York Asteroid.” She 
confides her desire to form a circle of gifted Bohemians to him. 
Under his guidance Mrs, Varick soon has her drawing-room in 
Bond Street filled with adventurers of both sexes. Among them 
are Mrs. Dares and her daughter Cora. The latter is privately 
engaged to Mr, Kindelon, but, tempted by the widow's wealth, he 
throws over Miss Dares in the hope of marrying Mrs, Varick. The 
latter accidentally overhears a conversation between her lover 
and Miss Dares. Her eyes are opened, and she breaks off the 
engagement. Her enthusiasm for needy adventurers ceases, and 
she makes up her mind to return to her own class, Somesingular 
statements asto human nature are made in the book. Mrs. Varick, 
for instance, says, “ Experience has taught me that, if we could see 
down to the innermost depth of any good man’s liking for any good 
woman, we would find there an undercurrent of real contempt.” 
Some of the Americanisms are curious. Mrs, Varick says, “ Mr. 
Bedlowe’s novels are dire” ; Mrs. Dares remarks “ that change will 
have an accent for you”; and when Mrs. Varick got angry she 
“ bristled visibly.” 

Ten Years a Judge, by Judge Wiglittle (London: F. Bordon 
Hunt), is the account of the everyday life of an American country 
judge on his circuit. Such an official in America combines the 
duties of clerk and magistrate. Itis a tedious book, enlivened here 
and there by an amusing The style is peculiar, and gives 
the effect of a translation from certain German dialects. For in- 
stance, we find these words @ propos of rat-catching in the judge's 
house, “ Yes, he got in, but he could not get out, and hide he did 
in a pile of cabbages piled up in a cellar, and gnawing them ail up 
he was and other e doing.” And, again, we find this phrase 
about poachers :— Nevertheless did he the day before yesterday 
boldly invade the —_ forest, and five quail shoot before the very 
eyes of the fine old gentleman himself.” Some of the anonymous 
= addressed to the judge and the police-oflicers are inimitably 

Guy Darrell’s Wives, by E. Iles (London: John & Robert 
Maxwell), isa thoroughly improbable story of the sensational kind. 
The hero does not m his grandmother, but he comes very near 
marrying his own fone ter, whom he has never seen. The plot 
is very complicated and unpleasant. 

Sugar Plums for Children, by Dorothea S. Sinclair (Remington 
& Co.), is a charming little book of fairy stories. They are as 
pretty and ingenious as can be desired, and we envy the little 
ones who have such a treat before them. “ Poppies and Barley,” 
“ King Carbon,” and the “ Dutch Doll” are among the best of 
the stories. 

Meg's Mistake, and other Sussex Stories, by Mrg. Robert O'Reilly 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton), form a series of pleasant, harm- 
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less tales, intended apparently for girls from twelve to sixteen. 
They all more or Meg’s Mistake,” 
“ Master Judd’s Daughter,” and “A Twelve Months’ Character ” 
are —- the most taking. 

Long Lane with a Turning, by Sarah Doudney (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton), isnot a pleasant book, though the purpose 
of the author is praiseworthy. Cassandra Decke, the chief heroine, 
is a repulsive person, who works endless mischief by her deceit 
and jealous ee Let us hope that her example may serve as 
a deterrent on the reader. 

The Rivals of the Cornfield, by the authoress of Genevieve's 
Story (Griffith & Farran), is a nice, good, little allegory for nice, 
a little children who never quarrel and are never troubled 
with jealousy or any other naughty passions. The lesson against 
jealousy is illustrated by a quarrel between the poppies and corn 
in @ field. The farmer’s children admire the poppies and despise 
the corn. The dispute is finally settled by the fairy — of 
both ies, who teach their respective subjects that things 
and all creatures have their uses as well as beauty. 

Her Great Ambition (London: Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.) 
is a delightful story delightfully told. The scrapes that the chil- 
dren get into from thoughtlessness and love of fun are most 
amusing. A little orphan girl comes to live with her uncle, a 
widower with several children. At first her cousins dislike the 
idea of Dolly coming to live with them because she isa girl. But 
she makes herself so pleasant and useful that they soon can do no- 
thing without her help. Dolly’s “great ambition” is to do some- 
a for her uncle, whom she loves very much, and who | 
has very kind to her. At last the occasion so ardently 
desired comes. The house takes fire one night, and Dolly, awaked 
by her dog “ Tim,” arouses the household justin time. Her uncle 
carries Dolly through the flames to a oy of safety, but in doing 
so Dolly is struck on the head by a falling beam and is killed. It 
- ee the story is so sad, especially as it is 

r children. 

N. or M., by the author of Honor Bright (London: Wells | 
Gardner, Darton, & Co.) A more inappropriate title could hardly 
have been chosen. The only connexion that it has with the story | 
is the fact that the two little girls who figure in it are named Nora 
and Mary, and laugh when they are asked their names in the 
Catechism by their aunt. But the defect of the book ends with 
the title, and the adventures of the two little girls while away 
from home on a visit in the country are very entertaining. 

Arnold's Resolve, by Mrs. Lucas Shadwell (Glasgow: Scottish 
— League) is a story written for the Temperance cause. 
We have read more attractive bookson the subject. It may prove 
useful for Sunday schools, and do good to those who like this 
style of book. ) 

Queensford, by Bruce Edwards (Glasgow : Temperance League 
is Tem story, than Arnold's 
Resolve. It will, no doubt, be welcome to many. 


NEW LAW BOOKS AND EDITIONS.* 


pb mpery women have long been a terror to young lawyers. 
The Act of 1882 has not only rendered those married on or 
after the rst of January, 1883 (whose number, of course, is con- 
stantly increasing), much less difficult to deal with, but has in- 
vested the arrangements made with regard to them with some- 
thing very like finality. The time has therefore come for writing 
their history, and this has been essayed by Mr. B. E. Lawrence in 
an essay which gained—and, we will venture to say, deserved more 
unquestionably than is usually the case—the Yorke Prize in the 
jeoacanryy 4 of Cambridge. Mr. Lawrence is not only an industrious 
student, but evidently one of those praiseworthy lawyers who 
keep their eyes open for humorous aspects of the law as they go 
along. The man who writes a useful and accurate law book 
deserves to have it bought. He who also makes it good reading 
deserves personal gratitude and University prizes as well. 

Mr. Lawrence begins at the beginning, After incidentall 
complimenting Blackstone for the cou us paradox whic 
declares “ that the female sex is the special favourite of the law 
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of England,” he informs us that “an Anglo-Saxon wife” had 
considerably more extended rights of property than have been 
allowed daughters to the She “ v 

i er morgengifu—that is, ift presented to the wife 
by her husband ” on the morrow of the marriage. This arrange- 
ment was certainly in the lady’s favour, as it must be supposed 
that even an Anglo-Saxon husband would at that precise period be as 

erous as it was in his nature to be. Moreover, “ there was no 
mit to the amount of the morgengifu.” But with the Norman 
Conquest these good times came to an end, and “ by the time of 
Glanvil” the married Englishwoman “had become the mere 
creature of her husband’s will; her ra became his, and her 
personality was merged in his.” The elsh, or, as Mr. Lawrence 
spells it, Welch, law also in early times gave eome rights to 
married women. They were less simple, and aw less satis- 
factory, than those established by the Anglo-Saxons, but so 
remarkable that we give Mr. Lawrence's account of them in 
full :— 

The Welch law seems to have allowed the wife three kinds of property, 
each of which was in the nature of separate estate, namely, her Cowyll, 
her Gowyn, and her Saraad, and these could not be taken from her for any 
cause. Her Cowyll was what she received for her maidenhood. Her 
Saraad was what she recovered for every beating given to her by her 
husband except for three things. The three things for which she might be 
beaten were, for giving away anything which she ought not to have given 
away, for being detected with another man in a covert, and for wishing 
drivel upon her husband’s beard ; but if for being found with another man 
the husband chastized her, he had no other satisfaction ; for it was not con- 
sidered proper that he should have both satisfaction and vengeance for the 
same crime. The wife’s Gowyn was what she could recover in the case of 
her husband’s infidelity ; ifshe detected her husband with another woman 
her Gowyn was six score pence for the first offence, one pound for the 
second, and for the third separation, without losing anything that belonged 
to her. The property the wife might obtain from the above three things 
belonged to her apart from her husband. 


his subject adopted by Mr. Lawrence is to 
of the law relating to each principal head, 
such as Choses in Action, Realty, Dower, Separate Estate, Equity 
to a Settlement, &c., from its earliest beginnings to the Act of 
1882, in a chapter by itself. The essay does not, of course, aim at 
being a complete account of the law, but as a historical résumé, 
presenting in a compact form the general result of a very curious 
and very complicated body of law, it is excellent, and though each 
chapter is short, and the Table of Cases would be exiguous in.a 
text-book, it is probable that many practising lawyers will find 
it highly useful as a work of, if we may devise the expression, 
intermediate reference. We will conclude with another extract, 
showing how the complete common-law doctrine of conjugal 
unity was impinged upon by the decent and kindly theory of “ para- 
phernalia.” fin “a case mentioned by Rolle (1,911)” the 
agreed that a married woman “ avera sa necessarie apparrell come 
paraphernalia, et le baron ne poet deviser eux de luy pur ceo que 
necessaire que el ne alera naked mes d’estre conserve del shame et 
del cold.” This, however. was so only if the husband’s estate could 
afford it, for “en le consideration des judges payment des debts 
sont d'estre fferre devant allowance de jewals al ladies.” Alto- 

ther the competition for the Yorke Prize has been singularly 
beneficial this year. 

A longer but less instructive treatise about married women’s 
property has been written by Mr. H. T. Banning, who makes 
marriage settlements the theme of his observations. It may be 
that in time the importance of marriage settlements may turn out 
to have been seriously diminished by the Act of 1882; but inas- 
much as thefriends of female persons about to marry are bound by 
the real or seeming improvidence of their principals to be specially 
provident, especially with regard to the possible children, who are 
not expressly protected by the Act, we do not wonder that at 
— as far as our observation has gone, there does not seem to 

ve been any great alteration in the practice of making such 
settlements on the of the classes with the members of which 
they have hitherto been usual. Mr. Banning’s work appears to us 
a good, useful book, on a scale to justify his prefatory boast that it 
has been his aim “ to treat the subject with the greatest conciseness 
which is compatible with freedom from obscurity”; reasonably 
exhaustive, and well written, but not differing in any essential 
respect from several works of a similar nature which have, from 
time to time, been described in these columns, An appendix con- 
tains the text of the statutes which are most n to be 
borne in mind by the draftsman of marriage settlements, including 
the Conveyancing and Settled Land Acts of 1881 and 1882, 

The progress of time has brought about the issue of another 
edition of one of those much-embracing standard works with 
whose interior every candidate in a law examination is expected 
to be more or less familiar. The editor of “Snell's Equity ” 
bably does not expect his public to be enthusiastic in their aliec- 
tion for his literary progeny, but he expects them to buy it, and 
he will not be disappointed—at least not unless the present habit 
of examining congiiely for everything undergoes serious and un- 
expected modification. A long and extremely beautiful dedication 
a inscribes “‘ this seventh edition of ‘ Suell’s Equity,’ to- 
gether with this fourth edition of the ‘ Practice in Equity,’” to 
the Downing Professor of Law. Cynical persons may think it 
might better have been addressed to the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion; but as both author and editor were once the “much 
admiring pupils” of Professor Birkbeck, and as Professor Birkbeck 
is in himself no inapt representative of the academical study of 
law, there is not really any fault to be found with the dedication. 
Mr. Archibald Brown “ has made all such amendments in the text 
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of theprevious edition. . . as ap to be required to maintain the 
character of the book as a complete and useful Students’ Book and 
Treatise.” We will venture to point out to Mr. Brown a pas- 
sage which he has reproduced wi sew from the previous edition 
the amendment of which in the eighth edition would, in our ~ 
nion, strengthen the claim of his book to the character which he 
desires to maintain for it. On page 323, in the chapter entitled 
“ Mortgages,” it is written :— 

A power of sale, even before that Act [the Conveyancing Act, 1881], was 
anily inserted in mortgage deeds, giving the mortgagee authority to sell 
the premises ; but such a power was only itted to be exercised where 
the mortgaged land did not exceed in value the money lent ; for, if the 
security was very ample, it was not likely that the mortgagor would 
consent to such a power being given to the mortgagee, in case default 
should be made in payment ; and the concurrence of the mortgagor in the 
sale is not necessary to forfeit the title of the purchaser. 

Every student knows, or should know, that the second clause of 

is sentence is entirely without foundation; but, to make the 
matter avorse, the concluding clause (which is true enough, and 
therefore impossible to reconcile with the preceding statement that 
the mortgagor would not be likely to consent to such a power 
being given when the security was good) is supported by the cita- 
tion of Dicker (which Mr. Brown spells Decker) v. Angerstein, in 
which the late Master of the Rolls decided that upon a particular 
mortgage-deed, which gave the mortgagee peculiarly wide powers 
of giving a good title to a purchaser, a sale by him to a bond fide 
purchaser was good as against the mortgagor, although the debt 
secured by the mortgage had been actually paid off before the sale 
took place. In this case the security was ample to infinity, be- 
cause there was nothing left to be secured; yet the power was 
permitted to be exercised, which makes the sentence we have 

uoted singularly paradoxical. Mr. Brown will do well to go 
through his book, keeping a special look-out for errors of this 
description, because it has now attained an extremely influential 
position, which it will retain for a long time independently of its 
actual merits, and the character of the rising generation of equity 
lawyers depends upon it a good deal. When a man teaches any- 
thing, even equity, to everybody, he ought to be very careful to 
teack it rightly. The book has been adapted to the small amount 
of new legislation, and the large number of new decisions, which 
have taken place since the issue of the sara edition. 

Mr. Porter, looking over the boundless waste of existing law 
books, observed that, while one author had dealt with the subjects 
of Life and Fire Insurance, and another with Life and Accident 
Insurance, no one had yet treated comprehensively of Life, Fire, 
and Accident Insurance, and he determined to do it. So he has 

iven an account of the law of all Insurance except Marine, and 
it is by no means a bad account. In treating of the very difficult 
and complicated question of what amounts to an insurable interest, 
Mr. Porter has adopted the modest, and, under the circumstances, 
sensible, expedient of stating in detail as briefly as possible what 
facts have and what have not been held to be insurable interests. 
It was never easy to lay down a rule on this subject which 
should at once cover the decisions and be intelligible, and since the 
decision of the Court of Appeal in Stock v. Inglis it has been 
harder than ever. The same method prevails more or less through- 
out the book, especially in the chapter on “ Accident.” The 
writing is clear, and the arrangement good. 

We are not surprised at receiving a second edition of Messrs. 
Mattinson and Macaskie’s book on Corrupt Practices at Elections, 
In the first place, this glocmy subject has, especially at the present 
time, great fascinations for a large class of persons, of whom every 
one has a keen personal interest in the matters here treated of. 
Secondly, the passing of the Municipal Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Act of this year has made it possible to treat 
the whole subject in a compendious manner. As in the first 
edition, the arrangement is good, and the appendices, tables, 
schedules, and the like, copious and instructive. We need hardly 
say that the account of the leading cases on Parliamentary peti- 
tions is full of good reading. There is a story about a bishop (not 
of the Church of England) which many of the general public 
would read with interest and editication, especially when it is 
taken in conjunction with the recent Acts. It occurs on p. 95. 
The book is as good a one for all purposes as any on the subject 
that we have seen. 

Persons engaged in the practice of the law would appear to 
have a singular predilection for huge volumes of the almanack 
class, containing endless stores of heterogeneous information cor- 
rected up to date. ‘Ihe thirty-ninth issue of that pre by 
Mr. Trustram (for 1885_-which is also called 48 & 49 Vict.) now 
lies before us. It contains most things; but particular stress 
seems to be laid on the Tables of Costs, which are certainly very 
full, and doubtless mathematically correct. A “ practical reading 
of the Statutes of 1884” is there, of course, and the Postal 
Regulations ; also, apparently, all the information contained in the 
Law List, which is a mere incident, and the private addresses of 
the members of the House of Commons—in fact, most things, 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN.* 


J harms boy of to-day is fortunate indeed, and, of a truth, he is 
to be congratulated. While the boy of yesterday had to 
stay his stomach with the unconscious humour of Sandford and 

* Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (Tom Sawyer’s Cvmrade), By 
Mark Twain. London: Chatto & Windus. 


Merton, the boy of to-day may get his fill of fun and of 
romance and of adventure in 7reasure Island and in Tom Brown 
and in Jom Sawyer, and now in a sequel to Tom Sawyer, 
wherein Tom himself appears in the very nick of time, like a 
oung god from the machine. a get of stories which have 

been widely popular are not a little risky. Huck. Finn 
is a sharp exception to this general rule, Although it is a 
sequel, it is quite as worthy of wide popularity as Tom Sawyer. 
An Awerican critic once neatly declared that the late G. P, R. 
James hit the bull’s-eye of success with his first shot, and 
that for ever thereafter he went on firing through the same 
hole. Now this is just what Mark Twain has not done. Huckle- 
berry Finn is not an attempt to do Tom Sawyer over again. It is 
a story quite as unlike its predecessor as it is like. Although 
Huck Finn appeared first in the earlier book, and although Tom 
Sawyer reappears in the later, the scenes and the characters are 
otherwise wholly different. Above all, the atmosphere of the 
story is different. Tom Sawyer was a tale of boyish adventure in 
a village in Missouri, on the Mississippi river, and it was told 
by the author. Hue Finn is autobiographic; it is a 
tale of boyish adventure along the Mississippi river told as 
it appeared to Huck Finn. There is not in Huckleberry 
Finn any one scene quite as funny as those in which Tom 
Sawyer gets his friends to whitewash the fence for him, and 
then uses the spoils thereby acquired to attain the highest 
situation of the Sunday school the next morning. Nor is there 
any distinction _ as thrilling as that awful moment in the 
cave when the boy and the girl are lost in the darkness, and 
when Tom Sawyer suddenly sees a human hand bearing a light, 
and then finds that the hand is the hand of Indian Joe, his one 
mortal enemy; we have always thought that the vision of the 
hand in the cave in Jom Sawyer is one of the very finest things in 
the literature of adventure since Robinson Crusoe first saw « single 
footprint in the sand of the seashore. But though Huckleberry 
Finn may not quite reach these two highest points of Tom Sawyer, 
we incline to the opinion that the general level of the later sto 
is perhaps higher than that of the earlier. For one thing, the ski 
with which the character of Huck Finn is maintained is mar- 
vellous, We see everything through his eyes—and they are his 
eyes and not a pair of Mark Twain's spectacles, And the com- 
ments on what he sees are his comments—the comments of an 
ignorant, superstitious, sharp, healthy boy, brought up as Huck 
Finn had been brought up; they are not speeches put into his 
mouth by the author. One of the most artistic die in the 
book—and that Mark Twain is a literary artist of a very — 
order all who have considered his later writings critically 
cannot but confess—one of the most artistic things in Huckle 
berry Finn is the sober self-restraint with which Mr. Clemens 
lets Huck Finn set down, without any comment at all, scenes 
which would have afforded the ordinary writer matter for end- 
less moral and political and sociological disquisition. We refer 

rticularly to the account of the Grangerford-Shepherdson 

eud, and of the shooting of Boggs by Colonel Sherburn. Here 

are two incidents of the rough old life of the South-Western 
States, and of the Mississippi Valley forty or fifty years ago, 
of the old life which is now rapidly ing away under the 
influence of advancing civilization and increasing commercial 
prosperity, but which has not wholly disappeared even yet, although 
a slow revolution in public sentiment is taking place, T 
Grangerford-Shepherdson feud is a vendetta as deadly as any 
Corsican could wish, yet the parties to it were honest, brave, 
sincere, good Christian people, probably people of deep religious 
sentiment. Not the less we see them taking their guns to church, 
and, when occasion serves, joining in what is little better than a 
general massacre. The Killing of by Colonel Sherburn is 
told with equal sobriety and truth ; and the later scene in which 
Colonel Sherburn cows and lashes the mob which has set out to 
lynch him is one of the most vigorous bits of writing Mark Twain 
has done. 

In Tom Sawyer we saw Huckleberry Finn from the outside; 
in the present volume we see him from the inside. He is 
almost as much a delight to any one who has been a boy 
as was Tom Sawyer. Sut only he or she who has been a 
boy can truly enjoy this record of his adventures, and of his 
sentiments and of his sayings. Old maids of either sex will 
wholly fail to understand him or to like him, or to see his signi- 
ficance and his value. Like Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn is a genuine 
boy; he is neither a girl in boy's clothes like many of the modern 
heroes of juvenile fiction, nor is he a “little man,” a full-grown 
man cut down; he isa boy, just a boy, only a boy. And his 
ways and modes of thought are boyish. As Mr. F. Anstey under- 
stands the English ~— and especially the English boy of the 
middle classes, so Mark Twain understands the American boy, 
and especially the American boy of the Mississippi Valley of 
forty or fifty years ago. The contrast between Tom Sawyer, who 
is the child of respectable parents, decently brought up, and 
Huckleberry Finn, who is the child of the town drunkard, not 
brought up atall, is made distinct by a hundred artistic touches, not 
the least natural of which is Huck’s constant reference to Tom as 
his ideal of what a boy should be. When Huck escapes from the 
cabin where his drunken and worthless father had confined him, 
carefully manufacturing a mass of very circumstantial evidence to 
prove his own murder by robbers, he cannot help saying, “I did 
wish Tom Sawyer was there, I knowed he would take an interest 
in this kind of business, and throw in the fancy touches. Nobody 
could spread himself like Tom Sawyer in -such a thing as 
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that.” Both boys have their full share of boyish imagination ; 
and Tom Sawyer, being given to books, lets his imagination run 
on robbers and pirates and genies, with a perfect understanding 
with himself that, if you want to get fun out of this life, you 
must never hesitate to make believe very hard; and, with Tom’s 

uth and health, he never finds it hard to make belie:e and to 
be a pirate at will, or to summon an attendant spirit, or to rescue 
a prisoner from the deepest dungeon ‘neath the castle moat. But 
in Huck this imagination has turned to superstition; he is a 
walking repository of the juvenile folklore of the Mississippi 
Valley—a folklore partly traditional among the white settlers, 
but largely influenced by intimate association with the negroes. 
When Huck was in his room at night all by himself waiting for 
the signal Tom Sawyer was pr him at midnight, he felt so 
lonesome he wished he was dead :— 


The stars was shining and the leaves rustled in the woods ever so mourn- 
ful; and I heard an owl, away off, who-whooing about somebody that was 
dead, and a whippowill and a dog crying about somebody that was going 
to die; and the wind was trying to whisper something to me, and 
couldn’t make out what it was, and so it made the cold shivers run over 
me. Then away out in the woods I heard that kind of a sound that a ghost 
makes when it wants to tell about something that’s on its mind and can’t 
make itself understood, and so can’t rest easy in its grave, and has to go 
about that way every night grieving. I got so downhearted and scared 
I did wish I had some company. Pretty soon a spider went crawling up 
my shoulders, and I flipped it off and it lit in the candle; and before 1 
could budge it was all shrivelledup. I didn’t need anybody to tell me that 
that was an awful bad sign and would fetch me some bad luck, so I was 
scared and most shook the clothes off me. 1 got up and turned around in 
my tracks three times and crossed my breast every time; and then I tied 
up a little lock of my hair with a thread to keep witches away. But I 
hadn’t no confidence. You do that when you've lost a horse-shoe that 

‘ou’ve found, instead of nailing it up over the door, but I hadn’t ever 

eard anybody say it was any way to keep off bad luck when you'd killed 
a spider. 

And, again, later in the story, not at night this time, but in broad 
daylight, Huck walks along a road :— 

When I got there it was all still and Sunday-like, and hot and sunshiny— 
the hands was gone to the fields; and there was them kind of faint 
dronings of bugs and flies in the air that makes it seem so lonesome and 

like everybody’s dead and gone ; and if a breeze fans along and quivers the 
Jeaves, it makes you feel mournful, because you feel like it’s spirits 
whispering—spirits that’s been dead ever so many years--and you always 
think they’re talking about you. As a general thing it makes a body wish 
Ae was dead, too, and done with it all. 


Now, none of these sentiments are appropriate to Tom Sawyer, 
who had none of the feeling for nature which Huck Finn had 
caught during his numberless days and nights in the open air. 
Nor could Tom Sawyer either have seen or set down this in- 
stantaneous photograph of a summer storm :— 

It would get so dark that it looked all blue-black outside, and lovely ; 
and the rain would thrash along by so thick that the trees off a little ways 
Jooked dim and spider-webby ; and here would come a blast of wind that 
would bend the trees down and turn up the pale underside of the leaves; 
and then a panes ripper of a gust would follow along and set the branches 
to tossing their arms as if they was just wild ; and next, when it was just 
about the bluest and blackest—fst! it was as bright as glory, and you'd 
have a little glimpse of tree-tops a-plunging about, away otf yonder in the 
storm, hundreds of vards further than you could see before; dark as sin 
agein in a second, and now you'd hear the thunder let go with an awful 
rash, and then go ae grumbling, tumbling down the sky towards 
the under side of the world, like rolling empty barrels down stairs, where 
it’s long stairs and they bounce a good deal, you know. 


The romantic side of Tom Sawyer is shown in most delightfully 
humorous fashion in the account of his diflicult devices to aid in 
the easy escape of Jim, a runaway negro. Jim is an admirably 
drawn character. There have been not a few fine and firm 
oe of negroes in recent American fiction, of which Mr. 

ble’s Bras-Coupé in the Grandissimes is perhaps the most 
vigorous, and Mr. Harris's Mingo and Uncle Remus and Blue 
Dave are the most gentle. Jim is worthy to rank with these; 
and the essential simplicity and kindliness and generosity of the 
Southern negro have never been better shown than here by Mark 
Twain. Nor are Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn and Jim the only 
fresh and original figures in Mr. Clemens’s new book ; on the con- 
trary, there is scarcely a character of the many introduced who 
does not im the reader at once as true to life—and therefore 
as new, for life is so varied that a portrait from life is sure to be 
as good as new. That Mr, Clemens draws from life, and yet lifts 
his work from the domain of the photograph to tue region of art, 
is evident to any one who will give his work the honest attention 
which it deserves. Mr. John T. Rayniond, the American come- 
dian, who performs the character of Colonel Sellers to perfection, 
is wont to say that there is scarcely a town in the West and 
South-West where some man did not claim to be the original of 
the character. And as Mark Twain made Colonel Sellers, so has 
he made the chief players in the present drama of boyish adven- 
ture; they are taken from life, no doubt, but they are so aptly 
chosen and so broadly drawn that they are quite as typical as they 
are actual. They have one great charm, all of them—they are 
not written about and about; they are not described and dis- 
ected and analysed ; they appear and play their parts and dis- 
“appear; and yet they leave a sharp impression of indubitable 
vitality and individuality. No one, we venture to say, who 
reads this book will readily forget the Duke and the King, 
@ pair of as pleasant “ confidence operators” as one may meet in 
@ day's journey, who leave the story in the most appropriate 
fashion, being clothed in tar and feathers and ridden on a rail, 
Of the more broadly humorous —and they abound—we 
have not left o space they azo tie fall 


funny as in any of Mark Twain's other books; and, perhaps, in no 
other book has the humourist shown so much artistic restraint, for 
there is in Huckleberry Finn no mere “ comic copy,” no straining 
after effect ; one might almost say that there is no waste word in it. 
Nor have we left ourselves room to do more than say a good word 
for the illustrations, which, although slight and unpretending, are 
far better than those to be found in most of Mark Twain's books, 
For one thing, they actually illustrate—and this is a rare quality 
in illustrations nowadays. They give the reader a distinct idea of 
the Duke and the King, of Jim and of Colonel Sherburn, of the 
Shepherdsons and the Grangerfords. They are all by one , 
Mr. E. W. Kemble, hitherto known to us only as the illustrator 
the Thom Street Poker Club, an amusing romance of highly- 
coloured lifein New York. 


PLANT-LORE, LEGENDS, AND LYRICS.* 


wt a writer who can plead no special provocation should 
wilfully disfigure his title-page and vex the soul of his 
critic by a {ype so ingeniously aggressive and unpleasant as that 
which Mr. Folkard has invented, it is not easy tocomprehend. The 
offence, too, is repeated at the top of every page and in the heading 
of every chapter. It isthe more unfortunate since the subject he 
has chosen has no lack of interest, and the limited credit which he 
claims for his labours—nothing “ beyond the exercise of consider- 
able industry ”—is so modestly put forward that the sternest re- 
viewer must be at once disarmed, and would fain overlook some 
unnecessary repetition in the book itself, and be tender with its 
not very luminous introduction. The volume, a thick 8vo. of six 
hundred pages, is divided into two parts; the first, a series of 
chapters, a history of plant-lore, arranged in no special order; the 
second, an encyclopedia of six hundred plants, with their myths, 
their legends, and their symbolism. Thus there is room for much 
and varied information, and it must be owned that very little 
space is wasted. Mr. Folkard has told what he has to tell 
often in shortest compass, and has rarely burdened his text with 
reflections of his own, and, if he has not always told his 
tale completely, it has not been from careless indifference. His 
occasional errors are pardonable, and are more frequently of 
omission, or arise from evident oversight in his arrangement, as 
when, in his list of plants in alphabetical order, he places Aster 
before Ash, and Briony follows Broom. The more singular errors 
are just those which we should least have expected from a writer 
once “associated in the conduct of a journal devoted to horti- 
culture.” Thus he relates :— ; 

In Norway is to be found the herb Ossif: kind of reed which is 
said to have the remarkable power of softening the bones of animals, so 
much so, that if oxen eat it their bones become so soft that not only are 
the poor beasts rendered incapable of walking, but they can even be rolled 
into any shape. They are not said to die, however. Fortunately they can 
be cured if the bones are exhibited to them of another animal killed by the 
eating of this plant. It is most wonderful, however, that the inhabitants 
make a medicine for cementing bones from this very herb. 


The “herb Ossifrage,” of which he gives this circumstantial 
account, is neither peculiar to Norway, nor is it “a kind of reed.” 
It is a perfectly well-known plant, the Narthecium ossifragum, 
the Lancashire or Bog Asphodel. Linnzeus placed it among the 
Liliaceee, in the genus Anthericum, a word which, curiously 
enough, is an anagram of its proper title. Hooker and others 
class it with the Juncacez, but we believe its exact position is 
not absoluiely determined—some divergence has been observed in 
the form of the pollen. It occurs in every one of the eighteen 
botanical districts of the British Islands as defined in the London 
Catalogue, or, to be more exact, it is found in ninety-four of the 
one hundred and twelve botanical divisions of Wilson. It is 
known, too, as far south as Italy; its Spanish name has the 
same significance’as here, Anterico ossifrago; and the inju- 
rious qualities assigned to it are persistent wherever it is found ; 
but whether the cattle suffer through eating the plant itself, 
which is improbable, vr from becoming bogged in the treach- 
erous swamps which the Lancashire Asphodel commonly affects, 
is not so certain. We can find no authority, even in legend, 
for the extraordinary statement that, after eating it, the un- 
fortunate oxen “can be rolled into any shape”; nor is it clear 
whether we are to understand that their cure is effected by 
“exhibiting” the bones—that is, by administering them in some 
form as a medicine—or by merely offering them to the gaze 
of “the contemplative kine.” It is a less excusable error in 
an author to have borrowed so largely from other writers with- 
out acknowledgment. He gives a list of the “principal works 
referred to”; among these is the Popular Names of British 
Plants, by R. C. A. Prior, now in its third edition. Mr, Folkard’s 
method of “ referring” is to transcribe with almost verbal 
literalness. Thus, Mr. Prior says of the carnation that the 
name is “ incorrectly derived, in general, from the flesh colour of 
the flowers . . . but more correctly spelt by our older writers 
coronation, as representing the Vetonica coronaria of the early 
herbalists, and so called from its flowers being in chaplets, coronse. 
So Spenser, in his Shepheard’s Calendar, ‘ Bring coronation and sops 


* Plant-lore, and Lyrics; embracing the Myths, Traditions, 
Superstitions, Folk-lore of the Plant Kingdom. By Richara Folkard, 
Jun. London: 1884. 

A Dictionary of 


English Names of Plants Applied in English and among 
English-speaki and Wi Trees, and Shrubs. 
By William Miller, London: John Murray. 1884. 
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of wine, worn of ours.’” Mr. Folkard:— The carnation is 
generally sup to have obtained its name from the flesh colour 


of its flowers, but it was more correctly spelt by old writers coro- 
nation, as representing the Vetonica coronaria of the early herb- 
alists, and so called from its flowers being used in the classic 
corone or chaplets. Thus Spenser, in his Shepheard’s Calendar, 
says, ‘ Bring coronations and sops in wine, worn of paramours.’” 
Still, it is only justice to Mr. Folkard to say that he has succeeded 
in bringing together a vast amount of curious information from 
widely different sources; and, asa contribution to folk-lore this 
volume should not be lightly cast aside. It would not have 
lessened his credit as a compiler, and would have increased the 
value of his work, if he had more generously referred to his autho- 


rities, 

A knowledge of folk-lore in relation to plants is a great addition 
to the simple pleasures of country life. Few think as they gather 
a handful of lovely wild flowers with what weird legends they 
have perhaps been connected, or what marvellous curative value 
they were in earlier days believed to possess. In varied and 
mysterious power few of the natural order Labiatw surpassed the 
betony. It is a common and very pretty woodland plant, bearing 
an interrupted head or spike of light purple flowers on a long 
stem. Its name, says Hooker, is altered from Bentonic in Celtic, 
meaning ben, the head, and ton, good or tonic, but its more probable 
derivative is from the Latin of Pliny, betonica, or Vettonica. 
Mr. Folkard quotes from William Turner's British Physician, 


1687 :—*“ It would seem a miracle to tell what experience I 
have had of it. This herb is hot and dry, almost to the 
second degree, a plant of Jupiter in Aries, and is appropriated 
to the head and eyes, for the intirmities whereof it is excellent, as 
also for the breast and lungs. . . . Some write it will cure those 
that are ssed with devils, or frantic, being stamped and | 
applied to the forehead.” Without going so far back as Pliny or | 
Antonius Musa, some sort of physician in ordinary to the Emperor | 
Augustus, who affirmed that betony would cure forty-seven different | 
ailments, there is evidence of the reputation in which the plant | 
was held in a precious volume apparently unknown to Mr. Folkard, 
and which in fact few people can have seen. In the MSS. Depart- 
ment of the Museum, with the mysterious press-mark “not under- 
standed of the peopie,” Cot. Vitel. c. iii. f. 45, is an Anglo-Saxon | 
Herbarium. Its date is about the year 1050 4.p. It has passed | 
through many vicissitudes, the last and gravest being the fire at | 
Ashburnham House in 1731. Among other plants the writer does 
not overlook the betony, which is, he fervently declares, “as good 
for a man’s sole as for his body.” He further tells—we are com- 
pelled to modernize the spelling—“If a man’s head be broke, 
take the same wort betony, scrape it and rub it very small to | 
dust, then take two drachms weight and swallow it in hot beer, 
then the head healeth very quickly after the drink.” The frank | 
acceptance of a possibility, the careful measurement of the | 
powdered betony, two drachms, the generous indifference both as 
to the quantity and quality of the “ hot beer,” and the confident 
assurance of a cure are delightful. The prescription is, in modern 
parlance, “altogether too lovely.” And it is clear that the learned 
author did not over-estimate the virtues of this marvellous plant, 
for he tells that the presence of betony in “hot beer” would render 
any quantity innocuous. “If a man will not be dronke, let him 
take erst (¢.e. befor he begins his potations)and taste of betony the 
wort.” It may be useful as well as interesting to know that, though 
absent from the northern parts of the kingdom, betony is not un- 
frequent in the midland counties. 

In regard to the origin of myths and legends, Mr. Folkard 
expresses a very natural objection to accept them as mere 
symbols of the phenomena appertaining to the solar system and 
metaphors of the four seasons and the different periods in a day's 
span, and instances the well-known story of the transformation 
of Daphne into a laurel-bush to enable her to escape the impor- 
tunities of Apollo. He refuses to accept the teaching that we 
are not to “conceive the idea of the handsome and passionate 
god pursuing a cey nymph until in despair she calls on the 
water gods to change her form; but, on the contrary, we 
should regard the whole story as simply an allegory, implying 
that the dawn rushes and trembles through the sky, and fades 
away at the sudden appearance of the bright sun.” The at- 
tempt to resolve each episode of myth into some answering 
physical event is still more happily ridiculed by Tyler (Prim- 
tive Culture), who remarks that to him who would thus find an 
explanation no legend or nursery rhyme is safe. ‘Should he, | 
for instance, relate the mystic origin of the Song of Sixpence, he 
would tell us how the four-and-twenty blackbirds are the four- , 
and-twenty hours, and the pie that holds them is the underlying | 
earth crowned with the overarching sky ; how true a touch of 
nature it is that when the pie is opened—i.e. when the day breaks 
—the birds begin to sing. The king is the sun, and his counting 
out his money is pouring out the sunshine, the golden shower of 
Danae. The queen is the moon, and her transparent honey the 
moonlight. ‘The maid is the rosy-fingered dawn, who rises 
before the sun, her master, and hangs out the clouds, his clothes, 
across the sky. ‘The particular blackbird who so tragicall 
ends the tale by snipping off her nose is the hour of sunrise 
(it is unnecessary to add that the reparation eflected by the 
wren is a mere “fond thing, vainly invented,” introduced pro- 
bably to lessen the horror, but in no wise a part of the original 
history). Yet in sober truth we may not reject these explana- 
tions too hastily. Equally childish rhymes can undoubtedly be 
traced backwards until their source is discovered in some “ antique _ 


interpretation of ical events.” Greater nonsense aj tl 
there could not be than the tale of Jack and Jill, yet in ames 4 
landic mythology, and even to this day among more ignorant 
Swedish peasants, they are two ill-fated children who had been 
drawing water in a bucket which they bore on a pole across their 
shoulders; for some offence they were spirited away, and in this 
attitude have stood to the present day in the moon, falling 
away one after the other as the moon wanes, their water- 
pail symbolizing the sup connexion of the moon with rain 
storms. In the days when such legends were invented, there 
was absolutely no knowledge of natural science even in its 
simplest form, “nothing,” as Fiske says (Myths, and Myth- 
Makers) “was supernatural, because what was natural was un- 
detined. There was an unlimited capacity for believing and fancy- 
ing, because fancy and belief had not been checked and headed 
off in various directions by established rules of experience. 
Mr. Fiske’s whole argument is well worthy of consideration. It 
will be found in an essay on “ The Primeval Ghost World” ; one 
passage is so apposite that we cannot refrain from quoting it :— 
* Myths, like words, survive their primitive meanings. In the early 
stage the myth is part and euredl of the current mode of philo- 
sophizing; the explanation which it offers is, for the time, the 
natural one, the one which would most readily occur to any one 
thinking on the theme with which the myth is concerned. But 
by-and-bye the mode of philosophizing has changed, explanations 
which quite obvious no longer occur to any one, 
but the myth has acquired an independent substantive existence, 
and continues to be handed down from parents to children as 
something true, though no one can tell why it is true. Lastly, the 
myth itself gradually fades from remembrance, often —— 
behind it some utterly unintelligible custom or seemingly abs 
superstitious notion.” Various mystic properties were assigned to 
the verbena or vervain, a plant of which Gerarde writes, that the 
devil himself did reveal it as a secret and divine medicine; it was 
connected in some way, like the Soma tree, with forms of primi- 
tive religion, in which, at their first conception, the plant itself 
played no part at all. Its legendary history begins when some 
thinker, slightly in advance of his fellows, seeks for explana- 
tion, and accepts as satisfactory some idea so trivial that it 
is difficult to bring our minds to entertain it. As time 

on the myth alters and is lost, and another, perhaps distant, 
generation tell the history in all seriousness, but now the visible 
simple flower has become the representative of the victim of 
spirit or perchance of demon. On the other hand, many of the 
myths relating to plants, as many of their assumed medicinal 
properties, have no antiquity at all. They are, as compared with 
the rest, either modern or at best go back to those superstitious 


days when witchcraft was regarded with the respect which we 


now pay to an exact science, 

Perhaps no prettier plant myth was ever invented than that 
which Linnzeus has assigned to the marsh Andromeda, A. poli- 
folia, whose beautiful oval drooping flowers hang almost hidden 
by the leaves :— 

As I contemplated it, I could not help thinking of Andromeda, a virgin 
of exquisite beauty. The plant is fixed in some turfy hillock, in the midst 
of swamps, as Andromeda was chained to a rock in the sea, which bathed 
her feet as the fresh water does the roots of the plant. As the maiden cast 
down ber face in her excessive sorrow, so does the rosy-coloured flower hang 
its head, growing paler and paler as it withers away. At length comes 
Perseus, in the shape of Summer, dries up the surrounding water, and 
destroys the monster ! 

Of the second book whose title we have given, we can only say 
that it is a well-intended and apparently very carefully-executed 
attempt to familiarize lovers of flowers with their English names 
Mr. Miller resents the multiplication of synonyms, and quotes 
an amusing if not very pertinent passage from Proserpina, in 
support of his contention. The really sensible view is taken in 
a letter which he inserts from a contributor to The Garden, 
“Both kinds of names (i.e. the technical and the popular) are 
necessary ; each for its proper purpose ; the scientific name for 
classification, for study, for international research and corre- 
spondence, for business, for all rather hard and dry ag send but 
fur daily life among flowers, in poetry and popular books, for 
common use among the many people whose enjoyment of flowers 
does not approach any scientific purpose,” we would have “the 
familiar names in our own tongue. 


ALL ROUND SPAIN.* 


HIS book reminds us of a “little story,” as President Lincoln 
used to say. Once when crossing the Atlantic we fell in 
with a man who had the original habit of making a bow with his 
forefingers and thumbs like this ( ) whenever he put remarks of 
his own in the story he was telling in order to show that it was in- 
tended as an aside. We wish that the author of Al/ Round — 
had enclosed his personal opinions in parentheses. It would have 
been better for all parties concerned. The padding and reflections 
of Mr. Deverell take up a good third of the book. wr te | to be 
obliged to wade through pages of sentences like the following :— 
“In theatrical representations it is not the purely theatrical that 
captivates, and in fiction it is not the purely fictitious that en- 
chains the heart; but it is the real, or ibly real, underlyi 
the theatrical and the fictitious, that is the source of attraction. 
Or, again, “for long enough generally proves short enough, and 
oan Round Spain. By F. H. Deverell. London: Sampson Low 
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plenty of time is an expression which should be taken, not as @ 
i to inactivity, nor as liberating one from the necessity for 

, but as meaning that there is plenty, and a little to spare, 
provided you make good use of it.” 
He is delightfully naif, and lets one into his secret thoughts 
about Esau and things in general with charming simplicity. 
Everything he sees reminds him of texts in Scripture, and at 
times his quotations are singularly mal-a ; as, for in- 
stance, when he realizes the industry of the Moors in the irrigation 
machines at Valencia, be remarks :—“ It is the slothful man who 
says, ‘ There is a lion without, I shall be slain’”; and, “ If thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light.” At one place 
his coachman had less good food to eat than he had, which calls 
ferth the following quotation and remark :— And David's heart 
smote him when he had numbered the people.” “Money is the 
biggest old cheat that ever was invented. It makes men rich who 
ought never to be rich, and others poor who ought never to be 

or.” Then he proceeds totell the story of a ~~ who 

fad received sor re than he thought he was entitled to, and 
who said he “ wi there was no money,” and so on for a couple 
of 

is very much astonished that Spanish boys like to fly kites and 
play at leap-frog. Boy nature we suspect is the same all the 
world over. In another place, after a long dissertation on the 
delights of mountain air and freedom, he ends up with, “ But 
oh! I am so glad that God has made some parts of this earth of 
ours incapable of cultivation.” 

This is not what we look for ina book of Spanish travel. Such a 
book should be one of two kinds ; either full of practical informa- 
tion about hotels, trains, and expenses, for the instruction of those 
travellers who may follow the writer, or it should tell us of un- 
common out-of-the-way places, scenes or phases of social life 
which the writer has become acquainted with by some good for- 
tune, and which are difficult of access to the ordinary tourist. 

Mr. Deverell tells us in the “Introduction” that he has made 
“previous travels in Spain,” and we were therefore surprised to 
find that, having been so often in contact with perhaps the most 

ly courteous nation on the face of the earth, he should be so 
overwhelmed with their politeness in paying for the various cups of 
coffee that he had. Coffee and cigars cost so little that the poorest 
can afford to give a friend or acquaintance a treat, and much more 
so if he be as erin their country. It is different, however, 
with the Spaniard’s custom of making their houses free to you, or 
begging your acceptance of anything that you may admire. It is 
quite understood among the natives themselves that a refusal is 
ex in such a case, but it sometimes leads to awkward 
situations with strangers who do not understand the little farce. 
And this reminds us of another “little story.” A n went 
out with exéellent introductions to a Spanish colony. While 
dining with one of the magnates of the place, he happened to 
admire a very handsome gold snuffbox which the head of the 
house used during dinner. The Spaniard at once said that it was 
his guest’s (according to the Spanish prone). not intending to be 
taken at his word. To his astonishment our friend, who was: 
young and accustomed to perfect sincerity, accepted it joyfully, 
and took it home with him. On telling the circumstance the next 
day to a friend, the stranger was told to send back the snuff box at 
once in a box of choice cigars, and to write a letter saying that he 
had only accepted it as a means of offering to the donor his own 
small present, which could not well be refused. But it was 
@ lesson to the green one which he never forgot. In his 
commissariat Mr. Deverell seems to have been unfortunate. He 
evidently bad noi read his Ford or profited by his former experi- 
ences, or he would not have complained, as he does once or twice 
throughout the book, that, “in true old Spanish style, no one came 
to see me to make arrangements or to ask what I should like.” 
Unless you look after yourself in Spain, no one thinks of attending 
to you. The rule is, those that want can ask, and those who have 
provisions can have them cooked. Therefore, when starting for 
out-of-the-way places, the wise traveller lays in a stock of provi- 
sions at the last large town at which he stops. 

The ground over which Mr. Deverell takes us is the usual tour 
for “am ees have time aud money to spend; but in two ways 
he has been singularly fortunate and successful ; in being present 
at the ceremony of the “Tribunal of the Waters,” as it is called, 
at Valencia, and in finding his way to Andorra. He gives an 
interesting account of the settlement of disputes over the distribu- 
tion of water for irrigation. The Tribunal is held once a week in 
the open air, and each canal of the “ Vega” is represented by a 
“Sindico.” There are eight in all, The disputes arising from the 
overdrawing of each one’s share of the water are settled by the 
“Sindicos.” Their decision is summary, and from it there is no 
appeal. In his journey to Andorra Mr. Deverell was most suc- 
cessful. Few people know much about this independent little 
Republic, which is buried in the Pyrenees, and has preserved its 
independence and its own institutions for nearly eleven hundred 
years ; and fewer still have ever tried to get there and see it for 
themselves, for it is a difficult place to get at. Mr. Deverell tells 
us that “a tribute of 960 francs a year is paid by Andorra to 
France, and 480 francs a year to the Bishop of Urgel”; that it 
is governed by a council-general of twenty-four members, four 
re tatives for each of the six communes which com the 
Republic ; that there is no public debt, no taxation, and but little 
erime. The author's chapter on Andorra and what he saw there 
ia the most novel and interesting in the book, 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


I ty all things pertaining to what may be called the furniture of a 
school-book Mr. Scudder’s History of the United States comes, 
— as near ane te gr as any work of the same character to 

met with in the two worlds. It contains no fewer than twelve 
coloured and twenty-seven uncoloured maps, all of them instruc- 
tive and executed with wonderful neatness. If we say little of 
the engravings, it is because, by the side of the maps, they are as 
silver was in the days of Solomon. Yet a Britisher, as he looks 
at them, will think evil thoughts of the school-publishers of his 
own land, and of the stock of worn-out blocks and plates they 
seem to share in common. Less to be admired maps en- 
gravings are three gorgeous s presenting the strange devices 
on of the of the Union, blazoned in or 
and argent, and in every colour known and unknown to heraldry. 
Analyses and questions are in abundance, and the index is 
thoroughly satisfactory. Some parts, indeed, of the profuse appa- 
ratus of the volume are open to cavil. At the beginning of each 
chapter the reader is instructed in the pronunciation of all out-of- 
the-way words. Now we are ready to confess entire ignorance of 
the method—if, indeed, there be a method—in phonetic madness ; 
yet, even so, we venture to think that no earthly good can be 
gained by bidding young people pronounce Jacques as Zhak— 
whatever sound that strange combination may signify; and we 
are sure that to treat Christopher for any purpose whatever as 
Cris’téf-er is mischievous as well as silly. The ladies and gentle- 
men who delight to call themselves by the barbarous name of 
educationalists will probably consider the second preface, headed 
“ Hints to Teachers,” superfluous; and, indeed, the writer of a 
thoroughly good school-book need not fret himself for fear it 
should not be well taught. Now, though some parts of Mr. 
Scudder's work are treated satisfactorily, yet, as a whole, it is not 
equal to the apparatus that surrounds it, and scarcely entitles him 
to take the position of a teacher of teachers. He shall be judged 
by the standard he has set up in his preface. His aim, he there 
tells us, has been to avoid making history “a succession of un- 
related facts.” Yet the main fault in the earlier part of his book 
is that, while he sets down his facts in sufficient number, he fails 
to bring out their meaning with sufficient emphasis. A few sentences, 
for example, showing the striking contrast between the founders of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts would have been more useful and more 
interesting than “ the unrelated facts” he has given in each case. 
Nor can it be said that to pass from the conquest of Canada to the 
War of Independence without noticing any further connexion 
between them than the desire of England to make her colonies pay 
a share of her debts is “ to discover critical ges and transition 
epochs.” Again, Mr. Scudder says that in writing his history 
he has taken his stand (figuratively speaking) ‘on the European 
shore.” Yet, in spite of this mental nearness to Europe, he asserts 
that the Netherlands revolted from Charles V., and that in the 
reign of Henry VIII. “it began to be said” that laws could not be 
made without the consent of Parliament. 


A very fair, though somewhat overcrowded, account of the 
voyage of discovery is followed by a ge of the foundation 
and early days of the ditlerent colonies. In this description the 
religious tyranny of the Puritan settlers, certainly the most in- 
teresting point in their early history, should have received more 
attention. In considering the Navigation Acts and other measures 
restraining colonial trade, Mr. Scudder falls into the common error 
of representing them as they seem by the light of our own day, 
instead of pine out the light in which men of the eighteenth 
century looked on them, and, as far as the Acts of 1650 and 1651 are 
concerned, he conveys a wholly wrong impression by neglecting to 
state that, in respect of the restrictions placed on the nationality of 
the ships and crews to be used in trade, the colonies were nct worse 
off than the mother-country. The treatment of the causes of the 
revolt from England is somewhat lacking in precision, From 
a writer who surveys American history from the shores of Europe, 
or indeed in any other way, we have a right to expect some 
mention of Edmund Burke, nor should Mr. Scudder have written 
his account of the remission of the Tea-duty in such a way as to 
make us doubt whether he understands the nature of that famous 
measure. The later portion of the book, however, from the Peace 
of 1783 onwards, is executed in far betterstyle. Two or three short 
chapters contain sume excellent sketches of the difficulties that 
beset both Congress and the States at the close of the war, of the 
change of the Uonfederation into the Union, and of the character 
of the Federal Constitution. The early characteristics and 
gradual development of the Federal and Anti-Federal parties, the 
struggle between the slaveholders and the abolitionists, the growth 
of the causes of disunion and the character of the rebellion 
to which they finally led, are on the whole well and clearly 
told. Both on foreign and domestic matters Mr. Scudder writes 
in a spirit of fairness and moderation. His last chapter contains a 
good account of the machinery of the United States Government, 
and the Declaration of Independence, and the Articles of the 
Constitution are given at length in his appendix. 


* Scudder’s History of the United States. With Maps and L)lustrations, 
For the use of Schools, Philadelphia: J. H. Butler. 1884. 
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A PAIR OF MYTHOLOGISTS.* 


A GERMAN writer, of considerable repute, once put forth a work 
to show how futile are the religious differences of men, and to 
prove how happily they yo be reconciled if every one would 
only agree with him—the German writer. He was, we think, a 
more or less “ orthodox Unitarian.” Mr. T. Lloyd Stanley, with 
a somewhat similar confidence, has tackled the question of what 
the religion of the world will be. The world, apparently, will 
“say ditto to” Mr. T. Lloyd Stanley. What, then, does Mr. T. 
Lloyd Stanley say? Te siarts by observing, in a footnote, that 
“the whole materialist argument, in fact, proceeds upon groundless 
assumptions.” So much for the materialist; Ais wicket is down 
anyhow. Mr, T. Lloyd Stanley then proceeds to infer “the 
indestructibility of the Jch” from “the very few facts which bear 
either way on the subject.” The “ facts” are curious psychical or 
physical phenomena, and “a number of facts of personal history” 
—that is, ghost stories—“‘ among others one told by the late Lord 
Brougham in his Diary, and one told in his ‘ Memoirs,’ by the 
equally eminent Lord Erskine.” Mr. T. Lloyd Stanley says “ these 
narratives are far other than ghost stories.” Without expressing 
any opinion about ghost stories, we cannot pretend to see what 
else the “ facts of personal history” are on which Mr. T. Lloyd 
Stanley to some extent relies. Lord Brougham saw a ghost when 
be was in his tub; the ghost sat on the clothes laid on a chair. 
The owner of the ghost expired simultaneously in India. Mr. 
T. Lloyd Stanley investigates the state of the odds against the 
vision being a mere fluke or coincidence. He ends, and we con- 
gratulate him on such a certainty as he thinks he has found :— 

This independence of the physical life, this higher and continuing life of 
the Ich, which was thus already probable on general grounds, may be said 
to be positively proven by such a crucial experiment as that recorded in 
Lord Brougham’s diary,—proven, that is, so far as the continuance of this 
higher life, with a novel development of psychic force, or of its power of 

ing other minds, for some time after the cessation of the physical life. 
As to how long this cntinued life may last, in what state or with what 
faculties, we are not in a position to decide from merely physical considera- 
tions, or from the narrative just quoted. But we cannot but remark, that 
a vast exp«nsion of the psychical influence, an expansion setting at defiance 
the obstacles of space and external separation, accompanied the physical 
death of the friend of Lord Brougham, 
As we understand our author, he has now more or less satisfied 
himself of immortality. What very different and ghastly in- 
ferences may be drawn from his “ facts” he may read in LZ’ Homme 
Posthume, by M. d’Assier, Mr. T. Lloyd Stanley now examines 
the chief Oriental religions—Vedie, Buddhist, and Hebrew—in 8 
more or less sceptical spirit—that is to say, he does not believe in 
what he considers the “ anthropomorphic ” elemeut—and in most, 
peeps all, of the miracles in the Hebrew sacred books. But at 
east he does not commit himself to the absurdities of Goldziher and 
Steinthal. Why he devotes so much space to the Tower of Babel 
(which he explains more or less euhemeristically) without a 
comparative examination of all the similar legends of the confusion 
of tongues and dispersion of peoples, we do not know. As to the 
Upanishads, he quotes “such authors as Dr. Thomas, Rev. J. S. 
Robson, and Professor Max Miiller.” But #s Professor Max Miiller 
such an author as “ Rev. J. S. Robson”? Is there not here a 
confusion between Alexander the Great and Alexander the 
Coppersmith? And is “say 1000 bc.” “the period of the 
Upanishads”? (p. 47). We had thought otherwise. Again, if any 
sense is to be got out of the sacrifice of l’rajapati, the story must 
be compared with all the similar tales, from the Tacullies and 
Tinnehs to Scandinavia, thence to Chaldwa, and so to the 
Purusha hymn in the Rig Veda. We feel no contidence in Mr. 
T. Lloyd Stanley when he gets among Vedas and Upanishads, 
and vastly prefer Bergaigne and Barth to Dr. Thomas and Rev. 
J.S. Robson. Not to linger among our author's criticisms of old 
religions, we learn from him that “* Tbe Ich is One’ is the formula 
of future belief,” and that “ Duty to this One, who is all, is the 
rule for practice.” This is the religion of the future in a nutshell. 
The Deity is “The great Ich, or Self,’ who is “one with our 
selves, and with a// selves.” ‘The Founder of our own faith, whom 
Mr. T. Lloyd Stanley prefers to call Yaishoua, is, “ facile princeps, 
easily the chief of those who have wrought for and taught mankind 
in love.” “ Love of the Perfect and of one another” is the “ great 
commandment” of the “ Religion of the Future.” It is also, we 
fancy, the great commandment of one of the religions of the 
sent ; and what is gained by the change of substituting Lord 
Brougham’s miracle for others we do not precisely understand, 
However, Mr. ‘I’. Lloyd Stanley means well; and, if we per- 
haps feel no great contidence in his scholarship, we may admit 
that it will be a happy future when the “ great commandment ” is 
obeyed. To be brief, Mr. T. Lloyd Stanley, like our German 
frieud already mentioned, thinks the Religion of the Future will 
5 a belief in as much of Christianity as Mr. Stanley is able to 
ieve. 

Phot nice pho hs—of the Princesses Victoria 
and form the frontispiece of 
Mythology, Greek and Roman, Mrs, A. W. Hall has rendered 
this harmless work “from the German of Friedrich Nésselt.” 
The translator has found “ Buckley's Euripides” of “ great as- 
sistance,” which may be taken as a measure of her scholarship. 
The volume tells the whole tale of divine and heroic days from 


* The Future Religion of the World. By T. Lioyd Stanley. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1884. 
ant , Greek and Roman. From the German of Nusselt, By Mrs. 


~H London: Kirby & Endean. 1885. 


Uranus, Chronos (sic), and Zeus, down to the adventures of 
Iphigenia in Tauris. The author believes in a childlike, simple, 
cor Monotheism, succeeded by a worship of the elemental 

orces, These were later looked upon as individual gods. When 
men degenerated they endowed the gods with their own crimes. It 
would be more rational to say that, as men improved, they tried 
to divest the gods of the vices they had imputed to them in their 
ages of ignorant savagery. This, at all events, is the opinion of 
Eusebius, but we can hi y expect to find anything so sensible in 
a manual of popular mythology. The stories are told in a simple 
and not uninteresting way. ey do not charm, like Kingsley’s 
Heroes, but they do not bore and mislead children with fanciful 
etymological explanations. Probably this method is the right one 
of teaching children all about myth that it is necessary for them 
to know, but possibly more criticism and sharper distinction of 
G Roman would do no harm. 


CITARLES LEVER.* 


‘R. FITZPATRICK'S biography was first published 
recently as in the year 1879. A reperusal of the volume 
does not convert us from the opinion which we then expressed 
that the author writes very funny English. In his peculiar 
style he tells as many rollicking and marvellous stories of his 
hero as his hero ever told of himself under his various plea- 
sant aliases of Charles O'Malley, Harry Lorrequer, and Jack 
Hinton. The fact that Mr. Lever almost systematically and of 
set purpose neglected to live within a very wide margin of his 
income or to make any provision for his family, and that he posi- 
tively revelled and delighted in extravagant impecunivsity, is not 
glozed over in the least. On the contrary, it is dilated upon with 
& monotonous and complacent iteration as if the statement were so 
pleasant a morsel to the author's palate that he was in no h to 
swallow and have done with it, and to pass on to the next dish. 
“There are temperaments,” writes Lever, and his biographer 
dwells most lovingly on the words, “ which thrift disagrees with, 
just as there are constitutions which cannot take opium or digitalis 
that others profit by. Mine, I sayin all humility, is one of them.” 
There is nothing in the life of the genial and kindly spendthrift 
which can point any other moral than that a long career of reckless 
rodigality is not likely to end in an honourable or happy old age. 
Nir. Fitzpatrick seems to think that the English Government 
ought to have done more for so pleasant a writer as the author 
of so many slap-dash novels and for so brilliant an essayist as 
Cornelius O'Dowd. We think that the novelist met with wonder- 
fully good friends in high quarters, and that his very pleasant 
exile might be envied by many a writer who combines a literary 
a oy as great as Levers with a habit of punctually paying his 
debts. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s inaccuracies are frequent, as when he says that 
Mr. G. P. R. James was once Consul at Boston, and when he talks of 
“ Peninsular medals hanging from the breasts ” of English officers 
in or about the year 1810. We wonder who are the persons who, 
according to the author of this volume, attributed to Lord Chatham 
and to Voltaire the saying, “‘ Give me but the making of a nation’s 
ballads, and I care not who makes its laws.” We sbould also like 
to know on what authority Mr. Fitzpatrick informs us that 
“ Disraeli once got quizzed for dating a letter from Windsor 
Castle.” Occasionally the Engl'sh of this book is very exquisitely 
Irish, as when we are told that ‘‘ Lever was offered strong intro- 
ductions to the Viceroy Lord Eylinton, but the glare of a Satrap 
had lost its charm for him.” 

Lever, who rightly pronounced Thackeray to be “the kindest 
and best-natured man in the world,” once asked the genial satirist, 
who had been loud in praise of the agréments of Florence life and 
the désagréments of life in London, why he did not follow his 
example and live abroad. He answered, “I am as tied to London 
as a street-sweeper to his crossing, and can as little afford to give 
it up, though | long for rest.” 

One of the strangest of the many strange stories in this shamb- 
ling but altogether amusing book is that of the meeting at Lever's 
a of the eccentric Archbishop Whately and the Papal 
Nuacio :— 

When Lever resiled in Brussels, his house was near the English Ambas- 
sador’s ae pd: Receptions at the Embassy [ Legation ?] closed for 
the public at 8 r.m., and none remained later save on special invitations, 
which constituted them private guests. Lever always opened his house on 
the reception evenings at 8 p.m., when all who could not remain at the 
Envoy’s poured in on him. Strangest meetings were the consequence. 
Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, when his guest, would have no one 
near him for the evening but the Papal Nuncio. Stranger still, this 
Nuncio was no other than the present Pope, Leo XIIL, better known 
perhaps as the genial Cardinal Pecci. He sat beside Queen Victoria one 
day at dinner, and afterwards attended her drawing-room (/evée ?), pre- 
—_ by Lord Palmerston, the only Pope of whom such things can be 


At whose house his present Holiness met Queen Victoria at dinner 
we are not informed. 

Apropos of Lever and Archbishop Whately, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
tells a capital story, But we like the version which we have 
always heard of the novelist’s reply rather better than the one 
which the Sgn gives us. This is the tale as it was told to 
us. Lever once found himself at an open-air party, given by the 
Archbishop, at which a number of clergymen were present. The 


* The Li Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, FA. New 
Ward, Lock, & Co 
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te had his own notions on the edibility of all kinds of fungi. 

e plucked a nt mg | ugly one and bade his guests taste it 
and judge for themselves if it were not a delicious tit-bit. One by 
one, they all gruesomely complied, except the author of Harry 
rh who, on being offered a bite, replied, “ No, thank you, 
your Grace, I have only one brother in orders, and he is well 
provided for in the diocese of Meath.” 

We have been obliged to s plainly of Lever’s foibles. Let 
us conclude with a word of high and deserved praise spoken of 
him by a judicious critic, and which is, at least, as true as any 
censure that can be cast upon him :— 

His writings are absolutely without anything which is base in itself or 
lowering in its tendencies. The animalism in which he revels is the ani- 
malism of which we need not be ashamed. No youthful mind was ever 
impregnated with a single seed of unwholesome appetite or desire by the 
novels of Lever. They are infected by no moral taint. Their atmosphere 
is free indeed and uncontrolled. Their hilarity runs high and is sometimes 
boisterous. Their heroes are often impossible and extravagant. We are 
introduced to noctes ceneque deorum not a few ; but there is nothing that 
an English parent need hesitate to entrust to the leisure-hour reading of an 
inquiring English boy. 


TWO BOOKS ON ELECTRICITY.* 


CURIOUS contrast is nted by two books sent us for 

notice, The Electrician’s Pocket-book (Hospitalier), translated 
from a French original, and one of Collins's “ Advanced Science 
Series,” Magnetism and Electricity, by Frederick Guthrie. The 
Pocket-book, which is specially intended for practical men, is 
everywhere concerned with measurement of the most definite 
kind. If a condenser is spoken of, we have a short description of 
the various modes of construction, formule for capacity in micro- 
farends, the modes of comparing condensers accurately by combin- 
ing them in various ways, and the energy due to their discharge. 
In the body of the other book, intended for science teachers, 
we find no suggestion of measurement whatever for the capacit; 
of condensers. The advanced science teacher is not even warn 
that it can be measured, but the unit Leyden jar is spoken of as 
“ very useful for charging another jar equally at different times; 
for the jar is charged to the same amount when the same number 
of sparks have passed between B and O.” 

Again, take batteries: Hospitalier gives the most definite inform- 
ation as to the construction of both the oldest and newest forms— 
with the electromotive force of each in volts, the work they can 
do per second, and the tests for internal resistance in ohms; but 
the book for science teachers gives no hint of measurement 
applied to electromotive force or internal resistance. When his 
book was first written, Mr. Guthrie had some excuse for this 
mode of treatment; but with Hospitalier's Pocket-book before 
one, it is impossible to approve of the issue of such a work 
for use to-day. Matters are not mended by the addition of 
a little appendix where an attempt has been made to cram into 
one chapter a sort of antidote for the loose and antiquated writing 
of the old treatise; but this chapter, though as well done by 
Mr. Vernon Boys as could be expected in the limited space, 
only serves to bring out the inadequacy of the main treatise 
into more striking relief. We trust that at the Normal School 
of Science electricity is taught according to the supplementary 
chapter, and not according to the old text, otherwise our science 
teachers will not do much to advance either scientific or technical 
knowledge. 

The Electrician's Pocket Book, by M. Hospitalier and Mr. Wigan, 
is worthy of all commendation. The information given is that which 
the practical and scientific electrician wants. It is brought down 
to a late date, and it is well arranged for reference. The funda- 
mental electrical laws are briefly and clearly stated ; the construc- 
tion and use of electrical measuring instruments actually in use 
are described; good conversion tables are given by which we can 
pass from one series of units to another (there is, however, a 
strange number, “ 780,” given for Joule’s equivalent in foot-pounds, 
which does not match 424 in kilogrammetres). The latest results 
both as to lighting and the transmission of power are stated with 
brevity and accuracy. The physical constants required for elec- 
trical calculations are set out in sufficient detail, a very fair sketch 
is given of telegraphic and other applications of electricity, and the 
book concludes with a series of useful recipes. Mr. Wigan may 
be congratulated on his translation; and his additions are well 
considered and valuable both to French and English electricians. 
The book is of handy size and neat appearance. 


HANDBOOK FOR HORSEWOMEN.t+ 


FEW weeks since (November 29, 1884) we noticed with 

scanty approval a book called The American Horsewoman, 
The author was under the impression that her work “filled a 
want,” and, if such a want existed, we felt regret that it was not 
better satisfied. It appears, however, that about the time when 
The American Horsewoman came into being a translation of M. de 
Bussigny’s little volume on riding, under the title of Handbook 


* The Electrician's Pocket-book. By E. Hospitalier. Translated, with 
additions, by Gordon Wigan, M.A. London: Collins, Sons, & Co. 1884. 

Magnetism and Electricity. By Frederick Guthrie. With Supplementary 
Chapter by C. Vernon Boys, ARSM. London: Collins, Sons, & Co, 


Handbook forsewomen. By H. L. de Bussigny, formerly Lieutenant 
ot Cavalry in 


= of Riding in the French Army. New York : 


for Horsewomen, was published in New York. This is a book 
very different from that which we lately reviewed. From it the 
lady who desires to learn to ride can perhaps learn as much as 
from any treatise on the subject that has seen the light, because 
the common sense of horsemanship is kept constantly in view. 
Pupils are told not only what they should do, but why they should 
do it. To ride without practice and to swim without going into 
the water are two equal impossibilities; experience is indis- 
pensable ; but at the same time there are many men and women 
who ride moderately well by reason of familiarity with the saddle, 
but who would ride still better, with increased comfort to them- 
selves and their horses, if they were better acquainted with the 
art. It is on this art that M. de Bussigny supplies many sound 
and serviceable hints. 

There are, the author points out, two styles of riding in 
Western Europe—the English, and the Continental or school 
ere To the former he does a certain amount of justice. “ The 

nglish method, originating ix the national taste for field sports, 
has developed a race of horsemen worthy of that noblest of 
animals, the thoroughbred horse.” At the same time it is, he 
thinks, the tendency of Engiishmen to leave their horses very 
much—that is, too much—alone. It may be remarked that this 
is infinitely preferable to pulling the horse too much about; not 
the less it must be admitted that riding in its highest development 
means something more than merely sitting on a horse’s back, and 
guiding it in the way and at the pace it is desired to go. The 
perfect hack must be schooled to a certain extent. “It not neces- 
sary or even desirable to go into all the niceties of the haute école,” 
the Handbook confesses, but it would be well if, as a rule—the 
remark is as applicable in this country as in America—riders knew 
a little more than they do know. The best English horsemen do 
certainly seem, in a way, to school their horses, though without 
following any of the set systems. Thus it is recorded of the late 
Lord Gardner that he undertook, for a wager, to break with the 
hind-legs of his horse a couple of dinner-plates which he was 
to lay down on the taking-otf side of a fence. He placed the 
plates, rode at the jump, and broke both. This proves command 
ever the horse’s hind: legs, the propelling power, to obtain com- 
plete control over which M. de Bussigny maintains to be the 
chief secret of successful horsemanship. The suppling of the 
forehand, which Mr. E. L. Anderson and other writers on schooling 
deem so important, occupies little of M. de Bussigny’s attention, 
“The whole art of riding,” he maintains, “ consists in a knowledge 
of the means which give the rider control of the muscular con- 
tractions of the hind quarters.” It must be added that the subject 
is a very large one and the book very small, so that the author has 
not had space to touch upon many essential points, particularly 
those not directly connected with his title. 

Excellent taste marks his observations. “Style on horseback 
depends on simplicity,” he very properly points out, and so orna- 
ments of every kind, even flowers, “‘charming as they are at 
other times when worn by a lady,” he politely interpolates, are to 
be avoided on horseback. Into the details of the author's in- 
structions we need not enter minutely. M. de Bussigny naturally 
thinks the French method of holding the reins preferable to the 
English, doubtless because he is habituated to the former. Habit 
necessarily influences and actuates all riders, and it is the more 
desirable, therefore, that good habits should be acquired early, 
so that if the rider be ambitious to excel there may be nothing 
to unlearn, The author states that he has searched long for 
an explanation of one thing which seems to us easily explic- 
able. “For the last fifteen years,” he says, “I have looked in 
vain, in all treatises on riding, for the reason of that rising to 
the action of the horse known as the ‘ English trot’; and yet I 
have seen it practised among races ignorant of equestrian science, 
who ride from childhood as a means of getting from one place to 
another. The Arabs, Cossacks, Turks, Mexicans, and Apaches all 
employ it in a fashion more or less precise and rhythmical, rising 
whether their stirrups are short or long, and even if they have 
none. It is certain that this way of neutralizing the reaction 
spares and helps the horse ; and it was calculated, at the meeting 
of the Equestrian Committee at Paris in 1872, that each time a 
rider rises he relieves the horse's back of one-third of the weight 
which must rest permanently on it if he sits fast.” The fact that 
Arabs, Cossacks, Turks, Mexicans, and Apaches rise at the trot 
surely shows a natural instinct on the part of the rider to ac- 
commodate himself—or herself—to the horse’s action. Horsemen 
of these nations have not calculated to what extent they relieve 
their animals ; it is to be feared that for this they care nothing; 
but they rise because it is easier to do so than to sit still, A 
point on which we are doubtful is the author’s recommendation 
that his pupils should, before leaping, practise positions. “The 
teacher,” he says, “ should make them count one, leaning the body 
and drawing the wrists backward; two, the body and wrists 
forward ; three, the body and wrists backward again. This series, 
slow in the beginning, may be quickened little by little until it 
is as near as may be to the speed necessary in these movements 
during the short duration of a leap.” The movements thus indi- 
cated are those by which the rider seeks to resist the impulsion 
given by a horse in the act of jumping; but there is such a very 

t difference between leaning backwards and forwards while a 
— back is level, and while it is at the angles of the leap—with 
the forcible, and, in the case of a novice, discomfiting thrust of the 
quarters, together with the shock of landing, to boot—that such 
practice as is here recommended cannot be of much assistance. 

A few years ago nobody would have thought of suggesting that 
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a horse might possibly run away because his teeth were in bad 
order, and the consequent pain irritated him. M. de Bussigny 
gives this as a not improbable reason why a horse sometimes bolts, 
and we are quite inclined to agree with him. Two or three years ago 
a German “ horse dentist ” came to England, a man who possessed 
extraordinary power of tranquillizing and handling the most vicious 
horses, It was his theory, borne out by experience, that the 
majority of horses suffered more or less from their teeth, which were 
worn or injured pm by the action of the bit, and partly 
by their custom of masticating food which they would not have 
eaten in a state of nature. The improvement of “form” shown 
by several racehorses after they had been operated on went far 
to prove the horse-dentist’s contention. There are many things 
that make horses bolt, and it may very likely be that at times 
the jaw is the cause of the trouble. Horses’ teeth are generally 
too much, and often completely, neglected. We must, in con- 
clusion, say a word in praise of the trauslation. Here and there a 
phrase might be improved; “ neutralizing the reaction,” in the 
extract = above, is not a thoroughly lucid expression ; but, on 
the whole, the language of the little book is agreeably simple and 
comprehensible. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


T is scarcely uncharitable to see that something more than a 
merely scientific interest in pt among Frenchmen is at 
the bottom of the plan and scale of the tenth volume of M. Elisée 
Reclus’s Nouvelle géographie universelle (1). The whole volume, 
containing more than 600 quarto or imperial 8vo. pages, is 
devoted to the Basin of the Nile—that is to say, Egypt as it was 
before Mr. Gladstone relieved the Khedive of the greater part of 
his dominions and Abyssinia. Now, as all Asia had only four 
volumes, the proportionate allowance is at least remarkable. 
Not, of course, that there is not quite enough of interesting matter 
to fill the book. There would have been no difficulty in 
filling half a dozen such, but that is not the point. If Egypt had 
not Egypt, it would have had pretty certainly to share 
its volume with the rest of Eastern Africa at least. There 
is, however, no need to enter here into the question of the origin 
of French hankerings after Egypt, which to the patient but 
bewildered inquirer seems to resolve itself into the fact that at 
intervals of six or seven hundred years Frenchmen made attempts 
to conquer Egypt and signally failed in both. M. Reclus’s com- 
paratively restrained, but very significant, remarks on the present 
state of Egyptian affairs at once draw attention to the matters 
just commented on, and make the comment excusable, if not 
necessary. We think it,as we have always thought it, a pity 
that a valuable work of reference should be occupied even in a 
small part of it with controversial and doubtful matter involving 
the statement of details often disputed, and still more often of 
gener importance, For the rest, M. Reclus’s competence for 
e purely scientific and useful part of his task receives fresh 
exemplification, and the ungrudging and workmanlike equipment 
of the book with illustrations of every kind, is once more re- 
markable, Three large coloured maps, more than a hundred 
smaller ones, and | or sixty wood engravings supplement and 
enlighten the text. The latest and most accurate authorities, such 
as Mr. Petrie on the Pyramids, seem to have been consulted on all 
scientific points. On some points not scientific M. Reclus seems to 
have accepted statements (such as the extraordinary assertion that 
most of Hicks Pasha’s officers “avaient été détachés de l’armée 
britannique”) which may possibly be late, but most assuredly are 
not accurate. 

The dramatizations of L’assommoir, of Nana, of Pot-bouille (2), 
which, whatever else they may or may not have shown, have 
certainly shown that M. Busnach is an audacious and a lucky 

laywright, can hardly be said to have much interest as 
iterature. We do not know whether they may be said to have 
acquired such an interest by the prefixing to them of a trio of pre- 
faces by M. Zola himself, These prefaces, however, have an in- 
terest of their own, literary or not. M. Zola, it is ble to us 
(and we hope to M. Busnach as well) to know, thinks that when 
one makes a play out of a novel “on gite le livre,” wherein, as a 
rule, we are inclined to agree with him, save that there are some 
books which you can’t spoil. As for L’assommoir, M. Zola 
remarks that “ la critique n’est puissante que pe ae est Fad 
and here we agree with him simpliciter. As to play No.2 M. Zola 
is modestly of opinion that ‘ce réle de Nana est superbe, car il tient 
tout le clavier humain.” Is this superbness M. Busnach’s work or 
hisown? As tothe morality of Pot-dowille, M. Zola is in the position 
of Marrgat’s pleasant niyger, who said that “’Badian really too 
brave.” “Elle en est béte tant elle est morale!” cries our great 
authority on morals and détise, From all which it may be gathered 
- if there is no fan in M. Zola’s prefaces, it is not M. Zola’s 

ult. 

Mr. Sykes’s Woodford French Book (3) is a book for beginners 
at the yo! beginning, and distinguishes itself by giving very ela- 
borate rules for pronunciation—rules sometimes too elaborate. 
Thus he leads off by saying:—“ There is no sound in English 
answering to the French u [a Devonshire man, by the way, might 


(1) Nowelle giographie universell Par Elisée Reclus. Tome x. Paris : 
‘aris: 
The Wi vd French Book. By G. F. H. B.A. London: 
pai oodfo y Sykes, 


dispute this, and justly]. Let the pupil close his lips tight! 
round a cedar then it without his 
lips. He will then easily make the sound.” We have dutifully 
attempted this singular operation, and we find that we can make 
the « sound in question without it and other u sounds with it. 
Still, this is only a new instance of the old blunder of trying 
to make printed directions do what printed directions cannot do. 
Mr. Sykes’s book seems careful, and will doubtless be useful. M. 
Bourdache (4) commits the fault of claiming a little too much in 
his preface ; and his rules and definitions might be expressed with 
more precision ; but in his case also we grudge not the book a 
share of school patronage. 

By an oversight we noticed last week M. Paul Mahalin’s Duc 

without including in the notice La reine des gueux (5), 

which, though a separate book, stands to the other in a kind of 
introductory relation. Like its sequel it is obviously Alexandrian, 
and the opening scenes, in which Callot the artist is introduced, 
have a good deal of spirit, which is very finely maintained. 
Coupables . . . ? (6) isa romance of poisoning, which who will 
may unravel, Lucifer (7) is a curious and painstaking, but some- 
what heavy, book, in which the machinations of the Jesuits 
against an orthodox but independent cleric, even after he becomes 
a bishop, are described with some power here and there, but con- 
fusedly, and without command of light and shade. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[i de young writer on an historical question 
dismisses Gibbon as obviously and hopelessly in the wrong on 
any point. An extended experience shows that in these cases it 
is generally the young writer who is making the mistake, and not 
the author of the Decline and Fall. Mr. C. W.C. Oman, B.A,, 
and Fellow of All Souls, who has written the Lothian Prize 
Essay for 1884, on The Art of War in the Middle Ages (Oxford: 
B. H. Blackwell; London: Fisher Unwin), commits the error of 
taste just reprobated, and accordingly it is not surprising to find 
him tripping in his logic. How far he is wrong in his facts we 
do not venture to say with any confidence. The art of war in the 
middle ages is a big subject, and he who would be accepted as an 
authority on it must unite the qualifications which met in Quintus 
{cilius. Mr. Oman has manifestly read up his books, and he talks 
about flank attacks, and the use of a reserve, and the advantages 
of taking the initiative, with easy familiarity. On the whole, we 
incline to believe that Mr. Oman is right in his facts. When he 
goes wrong it is because he reasons badly on some, or because he 
overlooks others, As an example of the first defect, we notice 
his laudation of the Byzantine armies. In the course of his 
chapter on these forces, he thinks fit to dismiss Gibbon with a 
oh-pooh, and then declares that the armies of the Eastern 
mperors were the best in the world, and that what has to be 
accounted for are their defeats, not their victories. The mis- 
fortune is there are so many defeats to account for. The 
Byzantine armies never seem to have held their ground for long 
against anybody except Powers in a state of decadence. Of course 
in dealing with them the possession of a better organization gave 
the Eastern Emperors a great advantage ; but, even on Mr. Oman’s 
own showing, the Byzantine military system was just what one 
would expect to find among a people conscious of inferiority in 
that essential requisite—the stomach for the fight. In dealing 
with the Spanish tercio, also, Mr. Oman is a little superticial. He 
seems to say that Gonsalvo’s soldiers used the sword only, whereas 
there was always a proportion of pikemen and arquebusiers in 
the tercio. As a matter of fact, however, it is at all times easy to 
ick holes in a treatise of this kind, and the practice is a little unfair. 
‘ake it altogether, Mr. Oman, although he is wanting in that 
respect for Gibbon which will doubtless come with maturer years, 
and although he has been guilty of an oversight here and there, 
has written an interesting book. What a military people we are 
becoming when a Fellow of All Souls’,a B.A., a peaceful man, 
can write creditably on the art of war! Besides, we like Mr. 
Oman for roundly asserting that the history of a race and its art 
of war “ are one and the same.” He says “in such cases,” but it 
is such a case with Europe at present. 

“The various capacities of human beings for Knowledge and 
Intellectual progress are of universal interest and importance,” 
says Mr. J. H. Godwin, in his Active Principles (James Clarke & 
Co.), “and equally so are their capacities of enjoyment and suffer- 
ing, of affection and action, of moral culture avd improvement.” 
Here is matter, if only for endless platitude, and we have known 
long arrays of volumes written on _ Mr. Godwin has tackled 
it all in hundred and four small For this only he 
deserves the gratitude of mankind. His guide for doubters is 
divided into three parts, dealing respectively with “ Mental 
Feelings,” “ Volitions,” and “ Moral Perceptions and Sentiments.” 

In Case of Accident (Boston: Lothrop & Co.) is the title of a 
very neatly-printed and well-illustrated book by Dr. D, A. Sargent, 
of the “ Harvard College Gymnasium.” The author begins by 
describing the human body, and then proceeds to point out what 
accidents may happen to that inheritorof woe. As ill follows ill, 
Dr. Sargent shows how a timely use of the intelligence may supply 


(+) New Practical French Grammar, By H. Bourdache. London: 
Brothers. 
(5) La reine des gueux. Par P. Mahalin. Paris: Tresse. 


(6) Coupables...? Par E.Jouan. Paris: Oliendorff, 
(7) Lucifer, Par F. Fabre. Paris: Charpentier. 
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a remedy or at worst a stopgap for the evil. A book of this kind, 
in an intelligible style and sufficiently illustrated, should be in 
the possession of every man who is much in the habit of taking 
athletic exercise. Dr. Sargent is both intelligible and sufficiently 
illustrated. 

Red-Letter Stories (Boston: Lothrop & Co.) is a pretty little 
book, uniform in size and printing with Dr. Sargent’s treatise. 
The Red-Letter Stories are translations by Miss Wheelock from 
the German of Mlle. Johanna Spyri, and seem well adapted for 
children. 

Mr. A. F. Notley has composed a handy text-book on the 
mystery of Bookkeeping, “‘ commercial and school” (Bemrose & 
Sons). It is small, and written with the intention of avoiding a 
confusing excess of detail. The exercises are given on separate 
cards in a pocket, which seems an intelligent innovation. 

The Leadenhall Press—we observe with satisfaction that the 
“Ye” has disappeared—has turned out another neatly printed 
book on nice paper. This is The Socialism of To-day, by M. Emile 
de Laveleye, translated by Mr. G. H. Orpen (Field & Tuer). The 
work of M. Laveleye has been amply criticized already, and needs 
no further notice. Mr. Orpen’s translation seems fairly easy and 
idiomatic, which is enough where there are no eminent merits of 
style to try and render. The translator adds a chapter of his own 
growing on Socialism in England. He gives some account of the 
various socialistic bodies which are showing the tendency natural 
to all sects to become more various every day, and of their leaders. 
Mr. Henry George figures, of course; and in the sketch of his life 
we are not surprised to learn that this thinker had made his mind 
up at the age of twelve that he knew all the local academy had to 
teach him. Also we are not amazed to find from an extract in 
his diary that in 1865 he was longing for wealth, and much dis- 
gusted with his want of success in attaining it. He then promised 
oo and his enemies allege that he has not failed to keep 

is word. 
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ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
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Ge or further particulars, apply to The Kev. the 


(CLIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
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INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
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The course of study is crrenged to fit an ENGINEER for employment in Europe, India, or 
the Colonies. SIXTY STUDENTS will be admitted in September 1885. For Cy 
the ey ty will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment, and o in the Indian Telegraph De — For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 
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THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDIOAL SCHOOL, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and £60 respectively, open to 
all firet-» ear Students, will be offered for competition in Octotver 1585. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the “ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
and “* INTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, and 
may be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in second or subsequent years; also for Dental Students 


and for Qualified Practitioners. 
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W. M. ORD, Dean. 
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ME. STANFORD'S OPERAS.— Messrs. BOOSEY & CO. 
| beg to announce that they have made arrangements with Messrs. Puttick & Simpson 

to SELL by AUCTION, on Tuesday, February 24, the Copyright and Plates of Mr. 

Stanford's two Operas, “ THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS,” and ** SAVONAROLA,” 
| The former work was performed by the Carl Rosa Company last Easter, and was published 
at the same time. “ Savonarvla’’ was played in German, at Covent Garden, last summer. 
Although the plates were engraved, it has never been published. Each work cost the 
publishers £1,200 for copyright. Further particulars m btained of the Auctioneers, 
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MON EY.—LIFE INTERESTS and REVERSIONS.— 
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CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
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ORD BYRON on WOMEN.—Few men were better judges 
of beauty, or of the arts which beauty employs, than Lord Byron, and when, 
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For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
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HUNYADI JANOS. 


“THE BEST NATURAL APERIENT.” 
Lonpon Mepicat Recorp. 
“ A speedy, sure, and gentle aperient, according to the testi- 
mony of the leading hospital physicians of every country.” 
British Mepicat Journat, August 30, 1884. 


The name of the “‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on every Label secures genuineness, 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Tts numerous competitors appear to have, one after another, 
fallen away.”— British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 
“1 always use it myself and recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


SOLD BVERYwWHERE. 


GOLD MEDAr, 
CALCUTTA EX!IBITION, 1884. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.""—Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“Strictly easily assimilated.” 
STODDART, 4 na/yst for Bristol. 


Tw ener PRIZE MEDALS. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & WH. NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission, 9 a.m. to7 p.m. 3s.6d. | 2s, 
Sundays, 10 a.m, till 1 p.aw. 


Chiropodist in attendance and 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 
Prospectus post free on qyaain, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 


FIRST-CLASS GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 


MONGERY, &e. 


COCOA. 


FENDER-CURBS, TILE HEARTHS, FIRE BRASSER, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE 
DOGS, TEA TRAYS, DISH COVERS, BRONZED URNS and KETTLES, BATHS 
and TOILET WARE, BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE, ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY, LA MPS, CLOCKS, and BRONZES, &c. 

Every kind of Reparrs, Re-PLATING, RE-JAPANNING. done promptly. 

CHAIRS and CovucnEs Re-stuffed, &c. 

RANGE, GAS, and HOT WATER-WORK. Estimates free. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Brooms, Brushes, and all necessary articles in sets, as 


No.1 List, for No. 2, No.3 
Good House, | Smaller, ‘ 
£66 10s. 3d. 431 188. 10d, £16 11s. 2d. £7 7s. a. 


Elpornosiie PLATE on BEST NICKEL. 


SPOONS and FORKS : Tables, om. Deserts, 2is. ; Teas, per doze 
he above are of the highest quality, l_ wear twenty years as sterling aiiver, and are 
pe Pint CENT. LOWEK thana similar quality is usually sold for. Samples at above rates 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 
Furnishing Ironmonzer. and louse Furnishe-, 88 (late 39) Oxford Street, and 1, 1a, 
and 3 Newman Street, ac. Catalogues post tree. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 
Chairman—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. Physician—Dr. STONE. 


FinanciAL Information, JuNE 1, 1884: 


Total Funds £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437.347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
bees prerspeell Division of Profits. Of the-e 1,070 were then, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured, 

PREMIUMS —Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at 
very moderate Rates of Premium, one-tifth of which may remain a charge 
upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division 
of Protits. 

MAN AGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £4 5s. 9d. per cent. of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
Copies of the Fifty-fifth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 


Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on meptioation to the Office, 1 and 2 
Tne Sancruary, Westminster, 8.W. 


PROTECTED POLICIES, IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and security of the Assured, as follows : 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special 
system ; 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies 
after one year from their date : 

Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life 
Assured ; nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within oue year from the 
date of the Policy. TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns, 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord ; James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

Chief Justice of England, Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

Baggullay. William Williams, Esq. 

The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions, The Policy-reserves are determined 
upon data yielding the hghest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 

Nine-tenths of the total ~~ 1 epee to the Assured. The next division will 
be made as at 3lst December, 188 

The new explanatory Pro- cosas and full Government Returns, will be forwarded 
on application, 

_ Offices : 10 Fleet ct Street, E.c, 


_| Scortisu UNION and NATION AL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. _Established 
Life Premiums may be paid up in 5, 10, 15, or 20 years. 
SGcorrisH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. _Established 1824. 
PROFIT POLICIES AT NON-PROFIT RATES, 
GCoTtisH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1824, 
PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 
Goorrish UN and N ATION AL INSURANCE 
ANY. Established 


POLICIES UNDER ) WOMEN'S PROPERTY ACT, 1982.” 
Gcortish UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY. Established 1824. 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE BY POLICIES PAYABLE DURING LIFETIME. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES, AND FORMS af Msp 


Epixourcu: Lo 
8. Andrew Square. 3.King William Street, B.C. 
FIRE OFF C E, 


Ix 
P LOMBARD and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. — Established 1782. 
Insurances against Ay Fire and effected im all parts of the World. 


WILLIAM ©. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDUNALD Yeint Secretaries. 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND........ £4,000,000, 
PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,000, 
Working Expenses about 6 per cent. of the Income. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
43 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE ABERDEEN~—3 KING STREET. 
IN E and FUNDS om. 
Premiums £520,000 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
4 Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 

7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C,, aNp 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 
Hive, have been granted by the Corporation fer move then 
*Punds in hand exceed £3,300,000. 
JT MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 


Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1 ,500,000, 


BY PARCELS POST. 


tHE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 


Never sold in England before at the price. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


1s. 6d. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 
= sent free per Parcels Post for 10s., or 2} Ibs. for 4s. 3d.,to any post town in the United 
Orders from Js. 6d. to "\0s. 6d. may now be had from all Post-Offices for id. 
Compare this with that advertised at 2s.. a erties. for 12s. 6d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 

e Bishopsgate Street, E.C. The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—93 Market St. 
02 Westbourne Grove, W. Brighton—147 North Street. Bristol—38 Corn Street. 
King 's Cross, N. Birmingham—Quadrant. Preston- Fishergate. 
42 Great ‘Titchfield Street,W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. | 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDPIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. se nC opies of all the Best 
ks of the Best Authors are in circulation at MUDI ay  feLacr LIBRARY. 
Subscri _ One Guinea per Annum, and upwards, according to the number cf Volumes 
soquired.—Precpectuees, postage free, on application. 
Mvcptk's SELEcT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Street, W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
A New + of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, comprising many lead- 
ing Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly two thousand other Popular Books, is 
now ready, and soil be fo rw: postage free, on application, 
Moptir's Sevect Liprary, Limited, 
January 31, 1885. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO.’S 


q) ANUARY CIRCULAR, now ready, contains the best 
information for all classes of Investors, and points out certain securities 
which pay from 5 to 10 per Cent. on the capital invested. 


Every Capitalist and Investor should send for a Copy. 
Post free on application. 


STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Accounts opened et to the usual practice of other Bankers, and teenae Senet 
gn. te minimum monthly pace ol Ay not drawn below £50. No commission charged for 
uu on m Deposit at 3 pes, cent. repayable on demand. 

- Bank undertakes, free of cha: vomty the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
oil Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 

plication. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


(THE NEW ZEALAND LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, oy 000, fully subscribed by more than 850 Shareholders. £100,000 paid up. 
The Com mapany y's loans are limited to first-class freehold mortgages. The Debenture issue is 
limited to the uncalled capital. Home Directors 
H. J. Bristow, +~™ Sir William T. Power, K.C.B. 
W. Graham, E: Thomas Russell. Esq., C.M.G. 
Falconer Tarkworthy, Esq. Sir Edward W. Statford, K.C.M.G. 
Arthur M. Mitchison, Esq. 


Cha ‘olonial Board. 
The Hon. Sir FREDK. WHITAKER, Ewen M.G., M.L.C., late Premier of New Zealand. 
‘The Directors are issuing Terminable Debentures bearing interest at 5 per cent. for seven or 
ten years, 4) per cent. for five, and 4 percent. for ty hy eare Interest half-yearly by Coupons. 
TCHISON, Managing Director. 


Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall Street, London, E. < 


HLECTRICAL POWER STORAGE 
PANY, LIMITED. 


COM 
Offices : 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. Works: Millwall, E. 
Telephone Nos..... Ottice, 338. Works, 5,116. 
Registered Telegraph address : “ Storage,” aioe. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “ E. P. S."". ACCUMULATOR, which ensures absolute 
steadiness and seocenes failure in Electric Light ; enables lamps to burn at any hour, day or 
night, <>. — are not running, thus combining, with the excellence and beauty of the 
Electric Lig':t, the convenience of gas. This renders it especially suitable fur Hotels, Mansions, 


Country Residences, Factories, and Mills. 
Portable Electric Light Plant for temporary | Operations, 


Public or Social Meetings, Fétes, Balls, Dinners, 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING., 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Derot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

iberal. Founded A.D. 1868, Cash no extra for time given. 1 

| k to select from. Tllustrated priced Catalogue. with Terms, post free.—248, 249, pa 250 
Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20,and 21 Morwell Street. W. Established 1862. 


FPIRESIDE COMFORT, — The LITERARY MACHINE, 
for Book, in any Position an Chair, Bed. Deliciously 
Price Books CARTER New Cavendis 


Portland Place, London, W w. Beware of La 


LONDON WARMING and VENTILATING COM- 


me AT Fyn) nt STOVES (as used in St. Paul's and twenty other Cathedrals, and 
. Government and other Buildings). wee lars and estimates free. 
32 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
THE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
ou The Patent String Adjustment gives greatly enhanced 
asm and facility to the work of the Tuner, and empowers the 
rument to remain in perfect tune for a greatly increased 
period. It also admits of a much greater length of scale, or vibrating 
= of the strings, whereby greater volume of tone can be given 

an has hitherto been possi 


JOHN ae 9 & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 
dence on the verge he Atlantie, with the mild and equable climate of North-Western 
ing South hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from November 1. 


OOMES’S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET. — 


Six Volumes allowed in Town, or Twelve V. elumes in the Country, for Three Guincas 
per A Annum. All New Books added on day of publication. 


[He SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in — 3 
Any part of the United Kingdom .. 
India and China... 12 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and “America .. conn, 3b 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required,for which 64.each will be given, viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


GECONDHAND BOOKS.—NEW CATALOGUE of a selec- 
tion from the STOCK of JOHN BUMPUS., containing fine Copies of the best library 
editions of Standard Authors ; first editions of the Works of Dickens, including an unequalled 
complete set; George Eliot, Lever, Disraeli, Leigh Hunt, C. Kingsley, Lytton, Sir T. Martyn, 
Ritson, Ruskin, Meadows Taylor, Books illustrated by George Cruikshank, Rowlandson 
and ong and many interesting miscellaneous volumes._JOHN BUMPUS, 350 Oxiord 


Books at a Discount of 3d. to 9d. in the Shilling. Now ready. 
ILBERT & FIELD'S NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
many beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound, suitable for presentation, tne 
the published price of which the above liberal Discount is allowed. ey oy gy _— 
post free.—GILBERT & F1ELD, 67 Moorgate Street and 18 Gracechurch Street 
Just published, crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. 
DP NERS and DISHES. By Wanperer, Author of “Across 
Country,” “ Fair Diana,” &e. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Just published, Is. ; by post, Is. 3d. 


(THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the 


Manchester: J. E. : MACMILLAN & Co. 
8vo. 330 pp. 
MAnrarive (CARDINAL), CHARACTERISTICS from the 
Belly of. Edited by W. 8. Litty. I. Political. II. Philosophical. 
Borys & OATES, 63 Paternoster Row, 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW NOVELIST. 
CURRENT REPENTANOE By “A. B. C. 8S.” 


ready, 3 vols. at all Libraries, 31s. 
« a powerful, paychical study. dealing largely with modern Anglo-Indian civilian life, 


and giving a fascinating portrait 

THE QUEEN of the MOOR. By Freperic Apyz. Now ready, 
3 vols. at all Libraries, 31s. 6d. 

LIKE DIAN’S KISS. By “Rrra.” Now ready, New Cheap 
Uniform Edition, boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (postage, 4d.) 

RESTORED. By E.Sprenper. Now ready, New Cheap Uniform 
Edition, boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 23. 6d. ; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (postage, 4d. 


J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE, FLEET 
D AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOUKSTALLS, &c. &c. 


WYMAN & SONS, PUBLISHERS. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
LITERARY SUCCESS ; being a Guide to Practical Journalism. 
By A. ARTHUR READE, ‘Author of * Study and Stimulants,” “ Tea and Tea Drinking,” 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, cloth gilt. 6s. 
OUT WEST; or, from London to Salt Lake City and Back. 
By CoLoy sourn. 
Yost “Full of interesting World. 
Just published, stiff paper covers, Is. ; post free, Is. 2d. 
THE SECRET of the NORTH; or, The Princess Icela, By 
FLORENCE MACKINTOSH. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
DUDLEY CASTLE, in the Black Country; Little Mabel’s 
Note-book and Lucy’s Album. By Epwarp WaiTe Baw ier. With Portrait of 
some of the passages.""—Sussex Daily News. 
Just ready, demy 8vo. Is. 
BRITANNIA MAGNA. By the of ABABRELTON. 


Conten ll Britannic Possessions really united—The House of Lords Reformed—A 
Created County Government Established—Miltary and Naval 
Reforms, & 


ry. 


LONDON: WYMAN & SONS, 74-76 GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 
OUR TIMBER SUPPLIES, PRESENT and FUTURE.— 


Spe ve BUILDER for this week ; aleo Design for the Decoration of the Dome of St. 
rey AeA 2?” by R. Stuart Poole ; St. Marylebone Church ; a 


Art 
Hall ti Student's Column; “A rspective,”” ne 4d. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXVIL, 
published THIS DAY, “ 
CONTENTS : 
1. DEAN MANSEL. 
2. THE LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES. 
3. FROUDE’S LIFE OF CARLYLE. 
4. THE HIGHLANDERS AND THEIR LANDLORDS, 
5. SAMUEL JOHNSON AND HIS AGE, 
6. THE CONGO. 
7. THE NAVY AND THE EMPIRE, 
8. REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS, 
9. THE ISOLATION OF ENGLAND. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


An Artistic Periodical. . 
Edited by P. GQ. HAMERTON. Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY: 

A STREET IN ROUEN. Etching by LaLanne. 
WINDSOR. II. By W. J. Lorrie. With Illustrations. 
LANDSEER, THE DOG PAINTER. By F. G. Sterns, With an 

Etching of “Spaniels of King Charles's Breed.” 
SIENA. By F.M.PrarD. With Illustrations. 
RIDOLPHI. By F. M. Roprxson. 
ART CHRONICLE. 


LONDON : SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price 8d. 
THIS PART BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


For FEBRUARY. 
Prison Literature. A New Explosive 
My Extraordinary Friend. To an English Girl. Poem by Alexander 
ps he Indian Herbs and Poisons. Anderson. 


Cloud and Sunshine in Lancashire. Fa Story of the Chancery Funds, 
Victuals in Scotland in the Olden Times, | The Quandong’s Secret. 

Finish, Oddities of Animal Life in the Rocky 
Home Narsing. By a Lady. Mountains. 

Curious Epitaph: Some Stage-Trades. 


The eteoeen of Paper from Wood. 
Richard Jefferies. 


Outside London. By The Month : Science and Arts, 


The Buried Cities. Oil on Troubled Waters. 
Knowecroft : a Cumberland Idyl. Herm. 
To the Point. Occasional Notes, 
Canine Affection in Ceylon. Poetical Pieces, 

First Instalment of a New Novel, 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Chapters I.—V. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
AND EDINBURGH. , 


MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 1885. 
No. DCCCXXXII. 2s.6d. 
CONTESTS : 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
THE NILE EXPEDITION : FROM GEMAI TO KORTI IN A WHALER. 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part VII. 
ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. VIII. Beatrice. 
LIFE IN A DRUSE VILLAGE. PartII. 
PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY. 
A BLACK YEAR FOR INVESTORS, 
NATIONAL INSURANCE, 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL FAILURES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ithly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS For FEBRUARY: 
DUBLIN CASTLE. By Justix McCartuy, M.P. 
CATHOLICISM AND APOLOGETICS. By Primcipal Farnsarry. 
THE CROFTER PROBLEM. By Joun Rar. 
THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. By the Hon. Ropex Norv. 
THE INDEBTEDNESS OF THE LANDED GENTRY. By ArnTuvr ARyoLp, M.P. 
AUTOMATIC WRITING. By Freveric W. H. Myers. 
THE ELECTORAL FUTURE. By Epwarp R. Russk.u. 
M. SARDOU’S “ THEODORA.” By Jamxs Bryce, M.P. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN ITALY. By G. Bociierr. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS: 
1. OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. By Professor Driver. 
2. MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor Setu. 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IsBISTER & CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 


BLACEWOOD'S 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS: 

AN APPEAL TO THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. By SirC. Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. 

THE TWO ROADS: an Affer-dinner Argument. By Tuomas 

GAINSBOROUGH. By WALTER AnMsTRONG. 

OUR NATIONAL FUTURE. By GeorGE BADEN-PoWERLL,C.M.G. 

STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS. By Percy 

HADRIAN'S ADDRESS TO HIS SOUL. By the EarlofCannarvoy. _ 

TORY PRIME MINISTERS. IIT. Mr. Canning. By T. E. KEBBEL. — “ 

Two DRAMATIC CRITICISMS :— 


“1. VOICE, AND. EMOTION : with Reference to the “ Juliet” of Miss Mary Anderson. 
. HUMPHREYS. 


2 MADNESS. By VEXABLEs. 
CAUCUS AND CAMORRA. By T. A. Trottorr. 
A REPLY TO A WOMAN'S PROTEST. By A Man. 
ENCE. 
London: Wat. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


OXFORD. MEMORIES. By | the » Author of “Twenty Years 
This interesting Anecdotal Series 
besing LONDON for FRERUARY, and will continue throughout the 


year. 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


Containing the opening chapters of 
THE MYSTERY OF ALLAN GRALE, 


Also ready, 


THE ARGOSY rez FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS: 
1, THE MYSTERY OF ALLAN GRALE. Chapters 5-8. With an Illustration. 
2. CARAMEL COTTAGE. By Jouyny LupLow. 
3. AMONG THE WELSH. By Cuarntzes W. Woop. With numerous Iilus- 


4. HESTER. 

5, A GLOVE’S EVIDENCE. 
6. IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN, 
Sixpence Monthly. 

“ The * Argosy’ is literally laden with golden grain.” 
“ The * Argosy’ sails asgaily as ever, and the 
loads ix! vessel shows no sign of diminution. 
Life. 


“ Mrs. H Wood's * Argosy’ is the test and most amusing, as well as the 
“ The best and cheapest magazine we have.'’— Standard. 
“ Johnny Ludlow’s stories dre almost perfect.""—Spectator. 
“ The interest aroused in Johnny Ludlow is considerable.” —Saturday Review. 
THIRD EDITION for JANUARY now ready, 
Sixpence Monthly. 


'—Daily Telegraph. 
grain with which Mrs. Henry Wood 
he present number is one of the best ever 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Now ready, New Series, No. XX., 6d. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 
CONTENTS: 
W GOLD. By Davip Cunistizs Murray. Book I. How Hercule 
ae enlisted Job Round. Chaps. 4-6. 
EXPERTS IN HANDWRITING, 
THE DAISYCLIFFE MYSTERY. Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 
DE BANANA. 
TALE OF THE TOWN. By James Pars. Chapter 31 The Messenger of 
Chapter 32. The Feet of Clay. Chapter 33, Break “it, 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW VOLUME COMMENCED WITH JANUARY PART.—Monthly, 6d. 
HOU 


ready, 

“RATIONAL By A. 

MUSICAL COMPOSERS AT WORK. 

STRANGE RETOLD IN THE 
FIRELIG Eugene 
Aram. 

CLIFF CASTLES, “ly 8. 


THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. With 


“ Behold in these what leisure hours demand, 
Amusement ond tus hend In hand.” Cowper. 
T H E LEIS URE 
(Enlarged to 72 imperial 8vo. 
FEBRUARY PART, now 
Tare tinuation of the New Serial Story, 
A LOST SON. By 
Author of “ Between eather 
the Northern Sea" &c. 
“FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 
Harry Jones, M.A. 
THE LONGEVITY OF 
THE JE By P. KigkPATRICK 
PICARD, 
reba its Sources and Distribu- 


tior THE. DWELLINGS OF THE LABOUR- 
BERLIN BERLINERS, ING CLa 

With numerous Illustrations. THE SURE. NDER OF BABSON L 
EDUCATION Y MACHINERY, By An Unpublished Letter. 

RoserTsox, M.A. A VALENTINE. 

tratious from ARIETIES 


Frontispiece—* DADDIE’S COME HOME.” 
THE LEISURE HOUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
LITERARY—ARTISTIC—MUSICAL, 
See announcement in February Part. 


SABBATH READING am EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
ithly, 6d. Weekly, Id. 


THE SUNDAY AT H OM £E, 
FEBRUARY PART contains: 
ENID’S SILVER BOND. By ASUNDAY WITH THE FINLANDERS. 
GIBERNE, Author of line" &e. By Kicuarp He 
With Iliustrations by Tarr: BENEDICITE OMNIA OPERA. By 
THE HYMNS WE SING : "thelr Place in ed WILTox, M.A. With Illus- 


Stary. By the Author of The 


‘uce of God 
THE IN CENTRAL ASIA. It. 
B Rev. Dr. Ry uthor of 
Siberi: A LARSPORMED | 
THE GREAT REST- IVER. By the YA ILL, 
ey. of “The Culture of Pleasure.” | LOF > ‘LYNDHURSY® & HIS MOTHER. 


he of Life—Sudden Da ith 
y Time—Oppressive Labour THE STA F LOVE. Talks upon Texts. 
Want of E Story for the Young. 


A SKETCH. Lovest Thou Me? 
MON OF UNRIGHTEUUS- 


RANSFORMED ISLAND. By the 


By 
trations by Lessing. ment.” 
AND Clarke: From the Paint- EXERCISES. Things New 
Minis TO THE HOMELESS, THe RECORD OF THE 
AMIN CLARKE. 
With an Illuminated 


London : 56 Paternoster Row. And of all Newsagents. 


PROFESSOR LEONE LEVI ON WAGES AND 
EARNINGS. 


Nearly ready, 8vo. 


THE WAGES and EARNINGS of the WORKING 


CLASSES in 1883-4. By Professor Leong Lrvi, F.S.A. &c. &c, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day, 8vo, 158, 
SELECTIONS from the LETTERS and PAPERS of 


ted by J. 
‘Author of “ James and Philip Van Arteveld,” d a 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


“ The exquisite beauty of the engravings in the ‘ Magazine of Art,’ and the excellence of the 
letterpress, should carry — oA the Magazine into ito every home where Art is appreciated." —Standard. 


“ Contains better literature than any of the other Art periodicals.” —Pall Af Mall Gazette. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For FEBRUARY 
Price 1s. contains: 


“THE WONDER STORY.” Painted by ARTHUR Hacker. Frontispiece. 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE. With 3 Illustrations. 
THE “MADONNA ANSIDEI.” By CLacpe PHILLUIrs. With 2 Engravings. 
PICTURE. TUSCAN MAY-DAY.” By A. Mary F. and 


THE ROMANCE OF ART: TEMPLE AND TOMB. By LivnpbA VILLARL 
ARTISTS’ HOMES: MR. FRANK HOLL'S IN FITZJUHN'S AVENUE. By HELEN 
ZIMMERN. With 5 lilustrations. 
NICOLAS POUSSIN. By Rict#aro HeatH. With 2 Illustrations. 
a) SCULPTURED STONES IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. F. Browse. With 
xamples. 


“ ALVA'S LAST RIDE THROUGH AMSTERDAM.” 

THE ARTIST IN CORSICA. By E. T. Compton. With 6 Illustrations. 
PORTRAITURE IN FRANCE. By R. A. M. STEVENSON. With 6 Illustrations. 
MR. RUSKIN ON ENGLISH ART. By the Epiror. &c. 

“ The frontispiece to the January Number of Messrs. Cassell’s ‘ Art Magazine’ is worth the 
of the whole. It is an admirably executed - -lithogra i. of the pretty yy of the 
us Lady Mari *, Waldegrave, from the pastel drawing by John Dowamen 4 n the British 

Museum.’’—Daily Teleg 
N.B.—The JANUARY Part of THE MAGAZINE OF ART is still on sale 
at all Booksellers’. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


NOTICE. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL of PAINTING, 


by E. CHESNEAU (Translated by N. - 7 ican containing a Preface 
by Professor RUSKIN, is now ready, price 5s. 

N.B.—This Work forms a Volume of THE FINE ART a. 
edited by JoHN SPARKES, Principal of the South Kensington Art Schools, 
of which the following Books are also now ready : 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY. By M. Marnias Duvat, Membre de 
l’'Académie de Médecine, Professeur d’ Anatomie Al'Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Translated by F. E. Fentoy, M.R.C.P. F.R.C.S., &c. With about 100 
Illustrations, 5s. 


THE FLEMISH SCHOOL of PAINTING. By Prof. A. J. 
Wauters. Translated by Mrs. Henry Rosset. Crown 8vo. with upwards 
of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


CHAPMAN & ave NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGI GHTLY REVIEW 


For FEBRUARY. 


Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
CoNTENTS : 


THE hag OF THE NEW VOTERS ;. 
. By Henay Broapuvrst, M.P. 
: By A TRADES UNION OFFICIAL. 
3. By ALFRED SIMMONS. 
THE UPPER ENGADINE IN WINTER. By Professor J. F. Mary. 
REVIEW OF THE YEAR. By Frepsuic Harrisoy. 
THE AMERICAN AUDIENCE. By Henry Irvivxa. 
REPRESENTATION AND MISREPRESENTATION :— 
E CRUSADE FOR PROPORTIO 
2. THE COMING STEPS IN REPRESENTATION. By Tuomas Hang. 
A PIOUS LEGEND EXAMINED. By H. D. Tratiu. 
IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. IV. The Native States. By WiLrritp SCAWEN BLUNT. 
SCIENTIFIC versus BUCOLIC VIVISECTION. By James CoTrer Morisoy. 
THE NAVY PARALYSED BY PAPER. By Tuomas Gipson BOWLES. 
JANE AUSTEN AT HOME. By T. E. Krsna. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. By Major 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 


SHORT STUDIES, E' ETHICAL and RE- 


LIGIOUS. By the Rev. H. N. Oxgnuam. Demy 8vo. 12s. (This day. 


POLAND: an Historical Sketch. By Field- 


Marshal Count von An Authorized Translation, Biographical 
Notes. By BucHHEIM. Crown (This day. 


ENGLAND: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 


By T. H. 8. Escorr, New and Revised Edition, demy 8vo, (This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 


CREATURES OF CLAY. 


By Lady VIOLET GREVILLE, 
Author of “ Zoe,” “ Keith’s Wife,” &c, 
8 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE HONBLE. M&8. HENRY W. CHETWYND. 


BEES AND BUTTERFLIES. 


By the Hon, Mrs. HENRY W. CHETWYND, 
Author of “A March Violet,” “Dutch Cousin,” &c, 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


[January 31, 1885. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. with numerous IIlustrations, 6s. 


THE CAT, PAST and PRESENT. From 


= French of ‘CHAMPrievRY. With Supplementary Notes by Mrs. CASHEL 
OEY. 

“ A translation of M. Cham pigeons volume, ‘ The Cat,’ with some pote French 

notes of an amusing character pty ashel Hoey, and the clever iMlustrations ofthe the French 

edition seescece This sprightly book is sure to be lar with lovers of cats 

“It is unnecessary to that his work has not red at the hands —— a 
twanslator Mrs. Cashel she has. indeed, added to its value, not only by vividness 
of rendering wales is her own, but also by the solid contribution of an of 
‘Supplementary N if it contained no more than the delightful extrac 
Theophile Gautier's would be well attention of our 
that the book will as amusing and instructive to ‘our readers as it 


Royal 16mo. 8s. 6d. 


THE LOVING BALLAD of LORD BATE- 


MAN. Illustrated by the late Gzorck CRUIKSHANK. A few copies on Hand- 
made Paper, Roxburgh binding, 7s. 6d. 


In Bohn's Library Binding or blue cloth, 3s. 


VASARI’S LIVES of the PAINTERS. 


Vol. VI, Commentary, containing Notes and 4 -——— from the Italian 
Edition of Milanesi and other sources. as RicuTeEr, Ph.D., Author of 
“ The Literary Works of Leonardo da V: * 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A LIFE at ONE LIVING. By Atrrep 


Garry, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York, 
(Worksop: WHITE.) 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


PLAUTUS.— The MOSTELLARIA. By 
Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., Professor of Classics at Mason College, 
Birmingham. 5s. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NOTES on INDUCTIVE LOGIC. (Book I.) 
to Mill’s +4 Logic. T. W. Levin, M.A., 
terco! 
In ic and Philosophy, Deputy Knightbridge 
(Cambridge: BELL, & Co.) 


New Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of PSYCHO- 


LOGY and ETHICS, designed specially for the London B.A. and B.Sc. By 
F. Rytanp, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d, 


In Bohn’s Library Binding or ecarlet cloth, 3s, 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK and 
OMNIANA. Edited by T. Asner, B.A. 
“ An excellent volume, the best, the most varied and inly, that 


Messrs. Bell & Sons have yet given us of coker 
Academy 


In Bohn’s Library Binding or fancy cloth, 5s. 


WALTON’S LIVES of DONNE, HOOKER, 


&c. New Edition, Revised by A. H. BULLEN. With 


“ Messrs. Bell & Sons are making constant additions of an eminently acceptable character 
to Bohn’s libraries. The, latest is a convenient edition of of Walton's Lives,’ which appears in 
the * Illustrated Library.’ ""— Atheneum. 


Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World on application. 
Price 3s, 6d. or 5s. per vol. (with exceptions). 
A Complete Set, in 661 vols. £146 14s, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, containing Standard 


Works of European Literature, in the English language, on 


HISTORY THEOLOGY NATURAL HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY ANTI UITIES PUETRY 
TOPOGRAPHY ei ENC ART 

HAOLOGY TULOSOPHY FICTION 

With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all 
Translations from the 

FRENCH SPANISH LATIN 
GERMAN | SCANDINAVIAN 
ITALIAN ANGLO-SAXON GREEK 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
NEW NOVEL BY MIS3 BERTHA THOMAS. 


ICHABOD : a Portrait. By Berrua Tuomas, 


Author of “ Life of George Sand” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 
“ There fine thi In Miss Thomas's story........ Thomas has drawn her chief 


THE CHANCELLOR of the TYROL. By 


HERMAN ScHMID. Translated by Donornza ROBERTS. 2 vols. crown 


price 21s. (Just ready. 
“ Full of fresh and a interest........ Translation {s seldom accomplished 
success and to litt little fe trace of eff "—Daily News. 


is due to the t lator for the in which she has 
oan rans| clever way fulfilled her 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER en a 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO0.'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
MR. JOSEPH THOMSON’S RECENT AFRICAN 
EXPLORATIONS. 
and 
Now 8vo. with 2 Maps 
price One Guinea. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: 


A Journey of exploration among the & Volcanic 
Mountains and Stranve f Eas 
Equatorial Atrica. 
cee ——~ Narrative of the Royal Geographical Society’s Expedition to 
Mount Kenia and Lake Victoria Nyanza, 1883, 1584, 


By JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.G.S. 
Leader of the Expedition, Author of “To the Central African Lakes and Back.” 


From The TIMES, January 20, 

It would indeed be difficult to find another man who could have cone feeesh wees Mr. 
Thomson has done, and have same out of it aoe and with stainicss hands...... he present 
volume is marked by all the be: i oO .Certainly. so far as ae is 

,»we have had methine from ‘Atrica to with the present volume since the 
lication of Mr. Stanley's “ Through the Dark Co Rinent.” Mr. Thomeon has been able 
open up and shed broad daylizht on a rezion >? absolutely unknown........ 

hunting exploits, which he teils so well in themselves to attract readers 
as well as mighty bunters to Masai Land....... Altogether he has done a solid 
of wank of unusual scientitic value. 


TWO NEW NOVELS, AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE NEW BY TUE | 4 PRIDE” 
“PRETTY MISS N 


SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY TUE AUTITOR OF “ WHO IS SYLVIA?” 
“KINGSBROOKE,” &c. 
3 vols. 


A RUSTIC MAID. By A. Price. 


crown Syo. 31s. 6d. 


BY THE LATE COLONEL FRED BURNADY. 


ON HORSEBACK through ASIA MINOR. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Now ready, ls—The FEBRUARY Number of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


Containing a Contribution by Mr. DENRY W. LUCY, entitled 
HATFIELD HOUSE AND TIIE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 
With 10 Illustrations, 


LONDON: SAMPSON MARSTON, & RIVINGTON, 
FLEET STREET, E. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. 
Just ready, demy Svo. cloth gilt, 10s. 64. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to II.R.I. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


VIOLIN-MAKING 


AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 


An Historical, Practical, and Theorotical Treatise on the 
Science and Art of Violin-making, for tho usc of Vivlin 
Makers and Players, Amatour and Professional. 


Preceded by an Essay on the Violin and its position as a Musical Instrament. 
By EDWARD ILERON-ALLEN. 
With Photographs, Folding Plates, and 200 Evgravings. 


“ Combines a history of the violin ond a discussion of its theary with more minute practical 

directions | and ono for its manufacture than have becn supplicd by any author sa our 
au —Scrtsma 

a veel wiolin-maker will find no book published in the English languace 
which contains such minute and cxhanstive instructions in the art which he may be supposed 
to love. Iltis full to overflowing with practical ilustratons. figures, and 
of which a tiro might guide Bimselt to a complete knowledye of Ue «The 
repairing and preservation of instruments is also lucidly and soundly teuie = are uli “Other 
of lore.” —The Bazaar, chaxge, and Mart, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Just ready, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 
By W. J. FITZPATRICK, LL.D. 


A revised iesne of one of the most happily-written personal histories of the last deeade. 
For wealth of reterence and felicity of expression, :t could not easily be surpassed, while, either 
because Mr. Fitzpatrick is of the same genial and light-hearted race as Lever, who was Irish 
in spite of English parentage. or some other reason, it breathes the very spirit of the great 


NOVClist.....0++ We owe a of gratitude te Mr, Fitzpatrick im showing us how picasant 
may become in clever and volume may meet sts due reward ia the 
of many editions.” 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SAT. aoe SQUARE, E.C. 
NEW YORK: BOND STRE 


DAVID STOTT SUPPLIES NEW BOOKS, 


Of which he has a very 
Large Selection, suitable for Old 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH end Young, 
At a Discount of 3d. off the 1s. 
BOOKSELLER, 
370 OXFORD STREET. FRENCII LITERATURE 
W. < at Paris Prices; i.e. at the rate of 


10d. for every franc. 


Now ready. 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY of 
KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND for the year 1885. 8vo. 2is, 
ALEX. TuoM & CO. (Limited), 87, 88, 89 Middle Abbey Street. Dublin. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN. & Co, 


the UNITED 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price Is. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For FEBRUARY, 1885. 


A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. ANNIgZ Epwarpes. (Continued.) 
GOUNOD. 

JOUN WILSON CROKER. 

A SONG OF BATTLE. By W. H. Pottoc«. 

A CRIMEAN SNOWSTORM. By CLivE PuILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
A WEEK WITH GEORGE ELIOT. 

A PERILOUS SECRET. By CuaRuEs READE. (Continued.) 


IN THE NORWEGIAN MOUNTAINS, By Oscar Frevrik, King of Sweden 
and Norway. 


A QUEST FOR A HEART. 

LAW AND LAWYERS. By Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE. 
A LITERARY GLASS-MAKER. 

MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J. H. Rippety. (Continued.) 


Mr. Lucy has the knack of never being dull.” —S’. James's Gazette, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


EAST by WEST : a Record of Travel Round 
the World. By Henry W. Lucy, Author of “Gideon Fleyce” &c, 


“Mr. Lucy bas done a great variety of work with cepteety invariable success. 
As journalist, as editor, as novelist, he has made his mark and stren ed his. 
reputation. But it may be questioued whether he has hitherto accomplished a feat 
so remarkable as that which he has just performed in the two volumes which he 
now offers to the public. [e has not merely written a volume of travel, to read. 
which is almost as interesting as going to the places which he describes—though 
this in itself is no ordinary triumpn Kinglake did it, and Warburton did it ; amd’ 
their books remain the very best books of travel ever written, and probably will so 
remain for long enough. But ‘tr. Lucy has done something more remarkable yet 

+++»These volumes everybody will waut to read, avd we can hardly imagine any 
one who once takes them up putting them down until he comes to the last page.” 
Whitehall Review 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 24s. 


DIARY of a CIVILIAN’S WIFE in INDIA. 


By Mrs. Ropert Moss Kixe. With numerous Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author. 

“By those who are about to test the delights and the inconveniences of Indian 
life for themselves, and also by that large class who wish to form a more accurate 
notion of the conditions under which their friends and relatives pass the years of 
residence in Mrs. King’s diary will be read with profit and entertainment.” 

Morning Post, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous TRusteations, 2is, 


A LADY’S WANVERINGS in the SOUDAN. 
By Mrs. T. C. S, Spzxpy. 


“The pen-and-ink sketch ttered through the volumes are not the least in- 
teresting things in this most interesting book.” —Literary World. 
“This book should find a large welcome from the English public.”—Graphic. 


Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 
MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S FROM 
TUE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW. 


“Mr. Ballantine is always amusing, but his anecdotes and observations about 
notubic people in this country are the gems of his book.”—London Figaro. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE” &e. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. By 


Mrs. Hexry Woop, Author of “ The Channings” &c. 3 vols, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CONTRADICTIONS.” 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By Frances Mary 


PeanD, Author of “ The Rose Garden” &c. 2 vols, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SURRENDER.” 


VENETIA’S LOVERS. By Lesue Kern, 


Author of “ Alasnam’s Lady” &c, 3 vols, 
BY THE AUTIIOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 


A DOG witha BAD NAME. 8 vols. 


(/umediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


ADVANCE ON KHARTUM. 
LARGE SCALE MAP of the NILE from 


DONGOLA to ery prepared chiefly from Maps issued by the 
Intelligence Branch of the War Office. 

The Map commences te North of Dal, and includes Dongola, Korti, 
Merawi, Abu-Ahmed, Berber, Shendy, and Khartum, with all intermediate 
a on the river, together with Gakddl and the’ Routes of the Desert. 

he Nile is coloured throughout ; an inset Map shows the area of the Map 
and its connexion with Lower Egypt, and a few notes, together with Major 
KiTCHENER'S Report, are added in letterpress. 

Scale, 16 miles to one inch; Size, 22 by 28 inches. Folded sheet, 2s. 61. ; 
post free, 2s. 7d.; unfolded, packed on roller, post free, 3s. ; mounted, in clot! 
case, 5s. ; post free, bs. 5s. 3d. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, aM 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 
As related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 


J. W. CROSS. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 42s. 


THE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. (Cabinet 
Edition.) Printed from a New and Legible Type. 20 vols. £5. 


Contents: ADAM BEDE, 2 vols. —THE MILL ON THE FLOss, 2 vols.—SILas MARNER, 
Tue LirrepD VEIL, BROTHER 1 vol.— SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 2 vols.—FELIX 
Hott, 2 vols.—ROMOLA, 2 vols.—MIDDLEMARCH, 3 vols.—DANIEL DERONDA, 3 vols. 
—TuxeE SPANISH Gypsy, 1 vol.—JUBAL, AND OTHER POEMS, OLD AND NEW, i vol.— 
TupreEssions oF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH, 1 vol. 


Each Volume may be had separately, 5s, 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 
Editions, with Illustrations. 


ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d.—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 64,—F LIX HOLT, THE RADICAL, 
3s. 6d.—ScENES OF CLERICAL Lire, 3s.—SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d.—RoMOLA, with 
Vignette, 3s. 64.—DaNIEL DERONDA, with Vignette, 7s. 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH, with 
Vignette, 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT ; and Leaves 


from a Note-Book. Third Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. By Georce Exior. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


JUBAL ; and Other Poems, Old and New. By 


Quenep New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


This day is published. 


SYMPNEUMATA; 
Or, Signs of Humanitary Evolution, 
Edited by LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


This day is published. 
WRITINGS BY THE WAY. 
By JOHN CAMPBELL SMITH, M.A. 

Crown 8r0. 9s, 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the UN- 


SEEN. “ The Open Door”; ‘‘ Old Lady Mary.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“* The Open Door’ seems to us nearly a model for all tales of the kind, with its minzled 
realism idealism, its fidelity to haman and its true poetry, riect simplicity, 
and its wild and eerie ‘supernaturalism A marvellously beautiful story" 

“*Old Lady Mary’ is one of those cunning of the, and the oupernataral 


the éhiilling story than that of * The 
such literature is pei ps no more 
Open Door.’ ighest degree dramatic." —Scotsman. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. ByJoun Hitz Burton, 


D.C.L., &c., Author of “A History of Scotland,” “The Scot Abroad,” &e. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 7s. 6d. 

*,° This Edition contains all the latest Emendations and Corrections and 
a copious Index. 


NAN; and other Stories. By L. B. Watrorpn, 
‘Author of “The Baby’s Grandmother,” “Troublesome Daughters,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


LETTERS from the WEST of IRELAND, 


1884. Reprinted from “The Times.” By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, ‘suthes 
of “ Letters from the West Highlands.” Crown 8vo, (/mmediately, 


THE GERMANS. By the Rev. Father Drvoy, 


of the Order of Preaching Translated into English by Rarnaxy 
Lxpos pe BEAUFORT. 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT ; being various 


Notes, Records, and Examples of ineieeebend. By the Rev. FrepERICK 
Lez, D.D. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 4 
“ We can cordially recommend his excellent collection of old-fashioned ghost stories 
in literature, and to the compilers of Christmas numbers in 
ble storehouse of first-rate Sives-cusdiing apparitions, with no in pare 


"Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 
N EW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, MISS WALLIS. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


1. ROYAL FAVOUR. By A.S&.C. Wattts, 


Author of “In Troubled Times.” 

EXTRACT FROM TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE :— In issuing this Miss 
of the English reading public. The cordial reception accorded to ‘In Troubled 
Times’ encourages me to believe that this riper fruit of the young Dutch novelist’s 
genius will receive a still greater welcome. ng the five years that e 
between the publication of the two novels Miss Wallis unquestionably achieved 
much ¢reater mastery of her art. ‘ Royal Favour’ is considerably shorter than 
its predecessor ; the style is terser and more energetic....... The author continues 
to ~~ & the’ psychological method in preference to the pictorial, Its = 
——_ to paint a man of noble aims and lofty aspirations, misunderstood b _ 

llow- —_ and misunderstanding them in turn, thirsting for love and recognition 
and meeting with hatred and —————- because he substituted abstract prin- 
ciples — human oa all occasions save one—that one misplaced affection 

the purpose of his life.” "—E, J. Invine. 


A New and Revised (being the Third) Edition of 


2. IN TROUBLED TIMES, by A. S. C. 


WALLIs. Te fe vixtealty frech teendation ond somowhet 


1 vol. [Now ready. 
“ This to the sixteenth-century of Holland very much what ‘John 
Niet the same period in England. Fat 
It earns for her without question adistinet on position it contemporary 
and women of let —A 
antey one must agree that this = is a remarkable literary phenomenon. It is modest, 
refined, 1, serious, sensible.’ "—Pall ‘Mall Gazette, 
romance has qualities, Like * Romo philosophy and 


what the Germans call Kultur of the time with whieh it deals.” 
3 vols. crown 
3. FOR HIS “FRIEND. ‘By E. M. Aspy- 
WILLIAMS, 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. JOHN BRADSHAW. 
: This day, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
4, ROGER NORTH. By Mrs. Jonn Brapsuaw. 
“ Mrs. Bradshaw is a very pleasant, refined writer, and has created in Roger North a 


ntleman with broader views and a larger mind than. the species........ 
She writes Seadls. and has has a good memory—two very good points in a ae Revi 
eview. 


5. AT HOME in the TRANSVAAL ; or, Boers 


and Boers. By Mrs. Carey Hopson, Author of “ The Farm in the Karoo.” 
Ina two-column review (January 8) the Manchester Examiner says: “ Her vivid 
sketches enable us to see the Boers as they are. Her chief object is to show that 
all Boers are not alike ; that there are, in Boers and Boers.” 


NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
1. ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of ZOO- 


LOGY. By W. Cravus. Edited SEDGWICK, M.A., Fellow 

and Lecturer of . Camb. ; y F. G. HEATRCOTE, B.A, Trin. 

Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo. with 706 Woodcuts ae by Professor Claus, cloth. 
Secrron 1. PROTOZOA toINSECTA. 2ls, [You ready. 
Srerron 2. MOLLUSCA to MAN. [Next week. 
2. A BIBLIOGRAPHY, GUIDE,and INDEX 

toCLIMATE, By Ramsay, F.G.S, Demy 8vo. lés. 

Third Edition, 6s. 


3. THE CRUISE of the ALERT: Four Years 


in Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene Waters. By R. W. Coprrxcer, M.D. 
(Staff-Surgeon on board Alert). Demy Svo. with 16 Full-page Plates from 
Sketches and Photos by the Author and Mr. F. North, R.N. Demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 
“ No one could be better fitted than Dr. p'nger to me into a readable shape the result of 
his i tigati aturalist and pressi: 
Fourth Edition, this day, of 


4, LITTLE CYCLOPADIA of COMMON 


THINGS. By the Rev. Sir Gzo, W. Cox, Bart., M.A. Demy 8vo, Illus- 
trated, 7s. 6d. 

“ Flas deservedly reached a fourth edition. For handy reference and informati: subj 
of eornmon interest it is to be preferred to to the big You get on explanet tion, 
for example, concerning the raw 1 the a 
tions of science, and the main facts of natural ‘history, chemistry. and nae other depart- 
ments of knowledge, within brief re often a material 


help in clearing away difficulties and misapprehension that vail 
common things. The volume has also the important of Soins tomickenty 


5. FLOWERS and FLOWER- LORE. By 


the Rev. Hitperic Frrenp, F.L.S, Second Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. Illus- 
trated, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


“ A full study of a very Setesins Ly = His two citrastive volumes form a perfect 
treasury of curious and ou’ wer learning......We find also very tn ne critical 
and bibliographical notes, ‘vith fail in indices pecceses: Altogether, the work is an important and 
exhaustive one, and occupies a distinct place of its own." —7imes. 


NEW SERIES, No. 2, of 


TIM E: 


A Monthly Magazine of Current Topics, Literature, and Art. 
Medium 8vo. 1s. 
PriscrpaL CoNTENTs OF FEBRUARY 


Homes and Huts: a Plea for Legislation, 
KARL BLIND Dr. Schliemann’s Discovery at Tiryns. 
A. G. BOWIE ......++-- seoeee Mr, Fawcett at the Post Office. 


A. Mary F, Roprnson........ The Beguines and Weaving Brothers, 
M. BeTHAM-EDWARDS 
AUDLEY MACKWORTH .. 
Ww. SIME ...... Cradle and Spade, 
J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS...... Lieder K: IvV.—V. 
Critical Notices. 
The Best Books of the past Month : a Classified Bibliography.’ 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0’S 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


MILL’S LOGIC.—PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 
Inductive; being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence and 
the Methods of Scientific Investigation. By Joun Stuart Mitt, PEOPLE'S 
EDITION, crown &vo. 5s. 


BACON’S ESSAYS; with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. ABgott, D.D. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 6s. 
The TEXT and INDEX only, without Introduction and Notes, 1 vol.fep. 
8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied, for by use of Colleges and Schools. 
Translated and edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of phe ya wee 
Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. Eleventh Edition, revised and 

with 5 Coloured Plates and 893 Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo. 15s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated and edited by 

E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental ones Staff College, 

| oy yd Fifth Edition ; with 2 Coloured Platesand 495 Woodcuts, Crown 
8. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC, designed for the 


Use of Schools; to which is added a Chapter on CIMAL COINaGE, 
Edition, 12mo. 4s, 6d.—KEy, 5s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 
Paxrt I. containing the Simpler Parts of the Science. New Edition, 12mo. 
4s. 6d.—Key, 5s, Questions by Hunter, 2s, 6d. 

Part II. adapted to suit the wants of more advanced Students; contain- 
ing the higher parts of the subject. 12mo, ¢s.—Key, 5s. 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC, 


designed for the Use of Elementary Schools. 18mo. Is. or, with Axewsne, 
price Is. 6d. 


HARRIS’S GRADUATED EXERCISES in 


ARITHMETIC and MENSURATION. 12mo, 2s, 6d. or, with ANswens, 3s, 
The ANSWERS separately, 9d. Key, 6s. 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with a “ First History of 
Greece,” by the same Author. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By 


the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with “ The Child's First History 


of Rome,” by the same Author, Fep. 8vo. 3s. 
ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


intended as a Companion to the Public School 
Rev. E. Sr. J. Pause, M.A. Balliol College, 


Index, 12mo. 33. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES, Book IV. The Greek Text. 
T. Barton, M.A, Fellow and 


Edited, with Notes and Commentary, by A. 
L, M.A. Fellow 


Tutor of Pembroke College, Oxford, and A. 8, Cuavassk, B.C. 
and Tutor of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 
TION from English into French. Edited by Professors Cnantes CassAt, 
ae LL.B, Part I. Junior Course, 3s. 6d. Part Il. 

** KET to the JUNIOR COURSE, by Dr. CASSAL, price 5s, (for 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Colsurea Fep. 8vo. 6d. 

Or in 2 Parts:— Part I. EUROPE, 3s. ASIA, AFRICA, 
AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, and POLY: LY WESIA 4s, 


A 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


COLVILLE of the GUARDS. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War” &c. $ vols, 


ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Autbor of “ Viva” &c. 3 vola 


THE WITCH'S HEAD. By H. River Hacearp, 


Author of “Dawn.” 


THE CARDICS. By Wit11am Grorce Waters. 
CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Raypotrn, Author 


of “Gentianella” &c. 8 vols. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’ NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SERIES OF REMINISCENCES BY THE REV. THOMAS MOZLEY. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


REMINISCENCES 


CHIEFLY OF 


TOWNS, VILLAGES, 4» SCHOOLS. 


By the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A. 
Author of “ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.” 


The STRANGE CAREER of the CHEVALIER 


D’'EON de BEAUMONT, Minister Plenipotentiary from France to Great 
Britain in 1765. By Captain J. Bucwan Tetrer, K.N. F.S.A. F.RG.S. 
With 3 Portraits. 8vo. 12s, 

*,* This History of the Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont, whose sex was & 
mystery for upwards of forty years, is treated from original MSS. and other 
unpublished documents, and French official despatches. 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 


BOARD. By the Author of “ Véra,” “ Blue Roses,” &c. With 14 Full-page 
Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the text. 8vo. 21s. 

“ The subject (of the Riviera) admits of manifold treatment, and in this book we 
have a work which is not only beautiful as a gift-book, but rich in information and 
suggestiveness. It is a volume to be studied by all who are specially interested in 
the subject, and there are few readers who will not find in it much that is attrac- 
tive.” ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


THE “KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY. 


HOW to PLAY WHIST, with the Laws and 


Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Forty full-annotated Games. By 
Pivr of (R. A. Procror). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


FOURTH EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


A DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRA- 
PHY. By Wittsam L. R. Cates. Fourth Edition, with Supplement, brought 
down to the end of 1884. S8vo. 283. cloth, 35s. half-bound russia. The Sup- 
plement, 1881-1884, separately, price 2s. Gd. 


IN the LENA DELTA: a Narrative of the 


fearch for LIEUT.-.COMMANDER DE LONG and his companions, followed 
by an account of the Greely Relief Expedition, and a Proposed Method of 
the North Pole. By Groner W. Chief Engineer U.S.N. 
Edited by MELVILLE PHILips. With 4 Maps and 16 Illustrations, 8vo. 14s. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Hervyrica 


EWwaALp, late Professor of the University of Gittingen. Vol. VII.—* The 
Apostolic Age.” Translated from the German by J. FrepEnick SMITH, 
8vo. 21s, *,* Vols. L—VI. price £3 19s, 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Special 


Reference to the Theory of Education. By pad Sutty, M.A., Examiner 
for the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of Cambridge, “Author of 
“ Sensation and Intuition” &c. Second Edition, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL 


ATLAS. Edited by C. Cotpeck, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity ee Cam - 
bridge, Assistant-Master at Harrow Schoul, Editor of “ Epochs of Modern 
History.” 101 Maps and Plans (53 coloured). Post 4to. 5s, 
“This atlas is very far beyond anything hitherto available in England.” 
SaturpDay Review. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISEon DYNAMICS, 


containing Applications to Thermodynamics, with numerous Seenpien, 
By BexgyamMin WILUAMSON, M.A, F.R.S, Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of ee, and Fraxcis 
A. Tar_eTon, LL.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Vice-President 
of the Royal Irish A Crown Svo. 10s. 6d, 


LIVES of GREEK STATESMEN. By the 


Cox, Bart. M.A, Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SOLO POLYCRATES., ARISTEIDES. GELON. 
PEISISTRATOS, ARISTAGORAS, THEMISTUKLES, 
KLEISTHENES. MILTIADES. PAUSANIAsS, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The VEIL of ISIS: a Series of Essays on 


Idealism. By Tuos. W. Wess, LL.D. Laws, and Public 
Orator in the University of Dublin. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
MADAM. By Mrs. Ovipnant. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 2s. 


THICKER than WATER: a Novel. 


Jamgs Payx, Author of “By Proxy” &c. New Edition. On 
boards ; 6d, cloth. (Afodern Novelist's Libra 


WORKS BY GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 
A BOOK of STRIFE, in the form of the 


DIARY OF AN OLD SOUL: esme. New Edition, 12mo. 6s. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Second Series. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, FEBRUARY. 


WHITE HEATHER: A By Buack, Chapters V.—VIII. 
WHIST CHAT. By Ricwanp A. Procror. 

AN INCIDENT OF EMPIRE. By H. Maturys. 
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